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CNN LATEST — “COALITION FORCES OUST | incre 
‘INSURGENTS’ IN SCOTTISH MOUNTAINS” 


——— Jacob’s crackers — 


RE THE STORY about the guy who went up the same moun- 
tain ten times (TAC62, p19), you might like to hear about a little 
charity event | organised in 1999. As to a name to encapsulate 
this idea of doing the same peak (or the same set of stairs) time 
and time again, stupid would be a good summary, | think... 


St Helena | was looking forward to. Although most famous for 
its French guest in the early 19th century, it has a lot else to 
offer. When | first joined HMS Endurance, people had talked 
about St Helena and the set of steps called Jacob's Ladder. 
The steps were supposed to be so steep, so long and so bad 
that when one of the ship’s company had run up and down 
them, it had knackered his knees so much that he had to be 
medically discharged from the navy. That sounded like the 
makings of a great challenge to me. 

| found out more about Jacob's Ladder. It was one of the 
most notable features of Jamestown, St Helena’s main town- 
ship, and there were 699 steps. Built in 1829 for the garrison, 
the Ladder climbs to a height of 602 feet and in places is as 
steep as 45 degrees. It is reputed to break your heart going 
up and break your neck coming down. 

As it happened, 50 times up the steps was the height of Eve- 
rest. | reckoned that five people in the team each going up ten 
times should make for sufficient discomfort. Now all that was 
left to do was to find four more people willing to give it a go. If | 
was doing it, my cabin oppo Stevie the physical training in- 
structor had to do it — he would never take the shit if he didn't. 
Same with the corporal marine | asked. Next came my training 
partner Dickie Bird and a fit young stoker going through for 
clearance diver. They didn't exactly know what they were letting 
themselves in for as | didn't tell them about the steps, just that 


| needed a team for a sponsored run. They were sufficiently | 


aggrieved with me once they found out what they had to do. 
Recovering from a long lay-off from training in Cape Town 
with too much good food and beer wasn't the ideal prepar- 
ation for what could turn out to be an epic event. People said 
that we would not have a hope of doing it ten times each. | was 
quietly confident, and would treat it like climbing any mountain. 
Three to four hours | reckoned with the strong team we had. 
With final training preparations done (well, the only actual 
preparation was having a tuna pasta meal the night before), 
the day soon dawned for the chosen five. Some were voicing 
doubts, but from my experience things are never as bad as 
they seem to appear. After the first time up — when my lungs 
felt like they were outside of my body — my view was some- 
what different. We had a car to take us down each time. With- 
out this, our knees would have taken too much pounding and 
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| don’t think we would have lasted the distance. Once we 
were into a rhythm, albeit a slow one, things were not too 
bad and the steps didn’t seem to go on forever like they did 
the first time. 

We completed four times up in the first hour, three times in 
the second. This was well within our limits and we now look- 
ed for a time under three hours. Two hours 50 minutes 10 
seconds in the heat of the day saw us finish the challenge. All 
was not over, though. | wanted to go up one more time for a 
number of reasons. One for all the doubters on board to 
show them it was really not too bad, and two because our 
support crew, Johno the Buffer, wanted to go up. We had to 
stick together as a team | said, so back we all went. 

All the team found it easier than expected, although they 
were happy that there were no other ports of call on the 
way back where | could think up any more ideas. Around 
£700 was raised from the ship's company towards a local 
charity to fly emergency medical cases off the island if need- 
ed — they were well pleased with the donation. A bloody 
good day is all | can say, finished off by me and Stevie run- 
ning up the highest peak in St Helena (Diana’s Peak, 818m) 
for good measure. I've a feeling that I'll be back on St Hel- 
ena and Jacob’s Ladder — | have another idea, and it's even 
madder than before. Ginge Fullen 


Grant Hutchison writes: The longest stairs in the world 
are the service stairs for the Niesenbahn funicular in Switz- 
erland: 11,674 steps rising a total of 1669m. You need spe- 
cial permission to take them on, though, because they're 
on private property. 


Ed. — Any idea as to the longest set of steps in the UK, (a) 
outdoors, (b) indoors? And at risk of plunging into the usual 
nitpicking pedantry, how should a set of steps be defined? 
What if there are occasional “landings” — wide flat bits 
between flights where ascendees/descendees can pause to 
catch their breath? This is commonly the case — to take 
just one relatively small Scottish example, | recall from my 
student days that the steps connecting College Street with 
Crown Terrace in Aberdeen include at least one ‘pause’. 
Does this still count as a single flight, or are we back into the 
realm of main summits and subsidiary tops? 

And thanks to the ever-vigilant Richard Webb for spotting 
more on the multiple-ascent theme from the Press and Jour- 
nal for 5 October. A story about the rescue of an ill-shod 
bloke from Ben Nevis included this: “They [the rescue team] 
were giving back-up support to Fort William athlete Charlie 
Anderson, 32, who was successfully tackling four ascents 
and descents of the Ben in one day.” 
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MALCOLM SLESSER has made many a bold move in 
his lengthy climbing career, but few could have been 
riskier or more foolhardy than inviting Hamish MacInnes 
to pen the foreword to his new book. In little more than 
250 words, the Old Fox of Glen Coe drives a terrordactyl 
into the book’s content. “I never thought I could get se- 
duced by a book which had a high percentage of Arctic 


-ice in it,” he writes, while pointedly omitting to confirm 
that seduction did in fact take place. He chides the author 
for holding a grudge against Dougal Haston which 
should have been long forgotten; he commandeers 
Slesser’s most amusing anecdote in the first paragraph; 
but best of all, in a supreme pot/kettle/nigritude dispute, 
he accuses Slesser of being a man who doesn’t suffer 
fools gladly. 

With Friends in High Places is in fact a bit of a mis- 
nomer: it’s not always about mountains, and don’t expect 
to find Jennifer Aniston and Matt LeBlanc in it either. 
It’s portentously subtitled An Anatomy of Those Who 
Take to the Hills, but I would suggest A Right Shower of 
Bastards would be nearer the mark. Slesser doesn’t like 
Joe Brown (“of all the people from whom I requested 
permission to quote from their writings, Joe Brown is the 
only one to refuse me,” he sniffs); Ian McNaught Davis 
(“offensive”); or any other English climbers (the SMC is 
a “financial bulwark that prevents English mountain- 
eering from taking over Scotland”). He has problems 
with a “bloody Russian”; he attacks the charlatanry of 
Pen Hadow, Hemplewell-Adams (sic) and Evel Knievel. 
Evel Knievel?! Say what you like about the others, but 
lay off the man who rode his motorcycle over a tank of 
quite dangerous sharks! 

The real atrabilious deal is Chapter 5, “The Tigers of 
Yesterday”, better entitled “The Slesser of Two Evils”: it is 
an attack on the twin towers of Scottish climbing (and 
climbing literature) of the 60s, Robin Smith and Dougal 
Haston. Smith, who died at the age of 23 on expedition 
with Slesser, is characterised as arrogant, and a thief 
whose “innocent air belied the real man”. He appears 
mentally deranged: he attempts to drown Slesser; then, in 
what reads as some weird acte gratuit which perhaps 
gave LBJ the idea for his most famous quote, we find him 
outside Slesser’s tent pissing in. Yes, literally. 

The circumstances of Smith’s death have been the sub- 
ject of a conspiracy of silence, a fact alluded to more than 
once in this book. He died in a fall as one of a roped 


pair, and it was agreed by the witnesses (who did not in- | 


clude Slesser) never to reveal the identity of the climber 
who slipped first, an omerta he seems to respect: else- 
where in the book, however, he states clearly that Smith 
died as a result of “his own inattention” to danger. 

There is a lengthy quote from Smith’s justly famous 
piece “The Bat and the Wicked” (unlike Joe Brown, 
Smith was not around to refuse permission), and Sless- 
er’s judgement — “What a man! What a loss to Scottish 
climbing!” sounds rather less than sincere. By this time 
it’s clear that Slesser has come to bury rather than praise. 


Haston he likes even less: “odious”, a “scrounger” and 
(probably) a thief, strangely, like Smith, Haston incurred 
Slesser’s enmity by desecrating his home-from-home. 
Haston squatted in and vandalised the Lagangarbh hut, 
of which Slesser was custodian. Slesser resigned this 
position when Haston was subsequently admitted to the 
SMC. The bulwark against English mountaineering 
clearly wanted the brilliant Haston inside their tent... 

He contrasts these enfants terribles with Tom Patey, 
for whom he has little but praise. Interestingly, Slesser 
admits to joining with Patey in vandalising some road 
signs in Switzerland, but drink had been taken, so that 
presumably made it all right. Whereas Slesser spares us 
no detail of Smith and Haston’s flaws, he says nothing 
of Patey’s reputedly awesome amphetamine consumption. 

Other than these poison-pen portraits, more Great 
Contemptibles than Great Contemporaries, we have a 
peculiar medley of material. There’s a bit of autobio- 
graphy, some expedition memoirs, a chapter on skiing, 


another on sailing. There’s an ill- fitting (filler?) shantet 
about food and cooking, which includes a page-and-a-bit 
of comparison of gas, petrol and paraffin, for anyone 
who’s interested. And a recipe for porridge. It appears 
that With Friends was originally to be a discourse on 
risk: evidently, Slesser was persuaded to sex up his 
sermon with some anecdotes, some tales from the hill 
and a bit of knocking copy, at the expense of overall co- 
herence. Nevertheless, like the pub bore, he continually 
attempts to steer the conversation back to his hobby- 
horse. To summarise Slesser’s argument: (i) accidents 
are not inevitable, but (ii) you shouldn’t depend on 
luck; and (iii) small errors of judgement can kill you. 
Well, duh, professor. No wonder the book had to be, as 
Slesser puts it, “steered in another direction”. 

Finally, one word to describe the editing and proof- 
reading: absymal. Bonington is always “Bonnington”, 
which is at least consistently wrong. Haston’s Eiger 
companion appears as both “Harlin” and “Harland”. 
“Hemplewell-Adams” has already been mentioned. 
Lagangarbh is more often than not “Laggangarbh”, near 
“Allt-na-Feidh” rather than Altnafeadh. The classical 
languages take a particular beating; “Peleponese.” “Terra 
Incognito.” “Homus” instead of homo! But perhaps I am 
being pedantic and my criticisms are not “relevent” (sic). 


| Ed. — With Friends was a runner-up for the Boardman- 


Tasker Prize 2004, behind When the Alps Cast Their Spell, 
by Trevor Braham, published by The In Pinn. 


Ed. — Harry Griffin died on 9 July, and will be much 
missed. If ever there was a more elegant writer on the 
hills, then he or she must have kept their head down, be- 
cause Harry seemed to have the field — and the fells — 
to himself. He was aged 93 and had been physically 
waning for some time, but his mind, and his ability to 
communicate through the written word, never failed him. 

It was striking how uniform the quality of his writing 
was — not just across the dozen books and the hundreds 
of newspaper columns, but in private correspondence as 
well. I only met Harry once, but we swapped letters 
every few months over the last six years of his life, and 
his writing “behind the scenes” was as smooth and 
elegant as that which he sent to editors for publication. 
He must have maintained this type of correspondence 
with a large number of readers and admirers, and 
pretty much every letter will have included something 


worth retaining, whether a nugget of well-researched 
information, a wry piece of wit, or a beautiful and de- 
ceptively easy turn of phrase. I cant recall us ever hav- 
ing discussed it as such, but it was plain that he under- 
stood at a profound, intuitive level the dictum that 
letters are one of the best ways for a writer to keep their 
eye in when it comes to writing for the public forum 
of the printed word — the equivalent of a runner putt- 
ing in road-miles between races, or a concert pianist 
practising scales. 

Harry was fondly remembered by a whole range of 
family, friends and admirers at a memorial service held 
in Kendal parish church three weeks after his death. 
The main address was given by the Rev Canon John 
Hodgkinson, and was so good, so true to the man, that 
it seemed to merit a wider audience. So here, with kind 
permission, is what Canon Hodgkinson said. 


Thanksgiving service for A Harry Griffin, MBE 
30 July 2004, Holy Trinity parish church, Kendal 


HARRY FELL IN LOVE at 18 and everything that he did 
stems from this. “For better for worse, for richer for poorer, 
in sickness and in health, until death us do part.” 

Some just fall in love, but Harry was infatuated. He 
often spoke of the magic of the mountains, and Harry was 
spellbound by them. All other loves had to take second 
place to the fells. 

In his book Long Days in the Hills, Harry wrote: “This 
book is also, in its way, a love story. Why so many of us 
have such deep-seated affection for great areas of up- 
lifted land, the largest monuments of nature, is difficult to 
explain. So many things are part of our mountain heri- 
tage —- the speech of the dalesfolk, the old stone walls, 
the smell of the wood smoke on an autumn evening, the 
wild life, the music of the becks, the silence of the woods 
and the cheery welcome of a country inn.” 

First of all for Harry, it was the daredevil adventure of 
rock climbing, the steep learning curve, the numbing fear 
and then the exaltation of success, the partnership, the 
teamwork, like that of men in battle. 

Fell walking was a means to an end, but then, as he 
aged, an end in itself. Harry climbed in the Lake District, 
North Wales, Scotland, the Alps, the Canadian Rockies 
and in the foothills of the Himalaya. He skied in the Lake 
District, Scotland, the Alps, Canada and the USA. 

Harry had to earn a living so that he could pursue his 
passion of getting into the fells at every opportunity. He 
became a trainee journalist at Barrow and then joined 
the Lancashire Evening Post in Preston. In 1937 he was 
on the staff of the Daily Mail in Manchester, and he 


was their northern music critic. Music was very important 
to Harry, and he was a good pianist. In addition to 
covering Hallé Orchestra concerts he did many in-depth 
interviews with world-famous musicians including 
Rachmaninov, Sir Thomas Beecham, Paul Robeson, 
Richard Tauber and Paderewski. When Rachmaninov ° 
was playing one of his own concertos, Harry wrote that 
he played the third movement too quickly! 

In 1934, young Harry Griffin and attractive Mollie 
Barker went to Skye. On the second day a boatman took 
them through a choppy sea on a very uncomfortable 
journey and they were drenched when deposited at 
Loch Scavaig. The aim was to walk into the heart of 
the Cuillin, climb 3000ft through a pass, then down the 
other side to Glen Brittle. The map didn’t seem to help: 
this was much wilder than the Lake District. They 
climbed 2000ft, but they had to come back. Another 
mile’s search along the seashore and they tried again 
eventually reached the ridge, but it wasn’t the pass. 
Some 20 times Harry had to lower Mollie by rope. It was 
getting dark and still raining. “We scrambled, slipped 
and squelched in the darkness, fell into burns, tore our 


| already tattered clothes, grazed hands and knees, tripped 


headlong in the heather.” 

Then it was just another sodden exhausted three-mile 
hike until they were welcomed by a very worried Mrs 
MacRae. Harry certainly knew how to woo a girl. In spite 
of this, Mollie Barker married Harry on 23 October 
1937, suspecting that she would take second place to the 
mountains. 

Mollie gave birth to son Robin, who was to became a 
qualified mountain leader. He completed the ascent, with 
his wife Mary, of all the 2000-foot mountains in Eng- 
land, and climbed to nearly 22,000 feet in the Himalayas. 
His sudden death aged only 58 was a tremendous blow 
to the family. (See TAC39, p14.) Daughter Sandra is now 
retired with her husband Tony in Vancouver. Not sur- 
prisingly, she also grew up to love both the Lake District 
and writing. Our deepest sympathy to her at this time. 

Now, back to 1939. Harry joined the army as a volun- 
teer. He was commissioned in the Cheshire Regiment and 
then transferred to the Royal Artillery. As we know, 
Harry was a man of superlatives, so when stationed at St 


Margaret’s Bay Harry claimed that he was the nearest 
British officer to German-occupied France. 

Harry spent one year in Orkney helping to protect 
Scapa Flow, and then a period in London during the blitz. 
After intelligence training, he arrived in Imphal, Burma, 
during its siege, serving also at Mandalay and Rangoon. 
He once nearly fell out of an aeroplane when taking part 
in a supply drop to troops behind the Japanese lines. On 
another occasion he was blown up in an ammunition 
dump, suffering only very minor injury, but he was never 
in any danger from the enemy. Demobilised in the spring 
of 1946, Harry had risen from private to lieutenant-colonel 
at 34 years of age. 

_ After the war, Harry rejoined the Lancashire Evening 
Post in Kendal to organise new northern editions, ulti- 
mately becoming northern editor. Did you know that 
Harry was the fastest journalist in the world, on water? 
He attended all the water-speed trials in England of 
Donald Campbell, and was the only journalist to have 
taken part with him in an actual trial, when the boat had 
twin cockpits. They attained a speed of something over 
120mph. Harry secured a world scoop for the BBC on 
the occasion of Campbell’s death, a big scoop at the Will- 
iams pit disaster at Whitehaven, and several others. 

Harry couldn’t have done half that he did without 
great backup from Mollie. They celebrated their golden 
wedding in 1987, and Mollie died a year later. Harry 
was desolate. He left his house with its superb view for 
an apartment in Kendal. I called to see him and he greet- 
ed me with “Welcome to Colditz.” 

Two years later Harry asked me to officiate at his marr- 
iage at Holme Church. The Master of Ceremonies an- 
nounced the entrance of the bride, “Violet Macaulay 
MBE, JP.” Harry was aged 79, whilst I was two weeks into 
retirement, a mere 63. At the reception Harry was in 
great form. He said that he was sorry to bring this poor 
old vicar out of retirement to take the service. He added 
that he was transmogrified. I had to look this up when I 
returned home. “Transformed in a magical and sur- 
prising manner.” Harry had written so often of the magic 
of the fells, and now the magic of this special day. 
“Magic” was a word that Harry used again and again 

The spell was broken all too quickly. Violet died of a 
sudden heart attack some five months later. He wrote in 
his Guardian column: “Our last little walk together was 
five days before she passed away. It was a crisp, sunny 
afternoon with ice on the track and streaks of snow on 
the tops. She struggled on bravely up the rise, stopping, 
now and again to look at the expanding view. At the 
last stop a robin alighted at our feet, suddenly appearing 
out of nowhere as robins do, and Violet talked to it. The 
robin, bright red, perky and friendly, accompanied us up 
the track. 

“A week later, re-arranging her possessions and trying 
to decide which of three large flower pots to retain, her 
friend told me: ‘She always liked that one — the one with 
the red robins on it. She loved robins.’ So I kept that 
one and it now stands halfway up the stairs, full of her 
favourite flowers with the little red robin peeping out.” 
Harry wasn’t afraid of sentiment and rich colour, and 
this endeared him to his readers. 

Seven months later there was a new partner, Josie Bar- 
bara Clegg. She was a great carer and of course she spent 
alot of time with Harry in the fells. That was essential. 


After seven years, the 
death of Josie brought 
Harry close to despair. 
“She wouldn’t let me do a 
thing.” Knowing Harry, I 
don’t think that he would 
have done a thing anyway, 
but what he meant was 
that Josie didn’t mind. Harry 
told me that he was help- x 
less, that he couldn’t even boil an egg. I told him that he 
was idle, but he replied, “No. I am a writer.” 

Harry was indeed a writer, and a writer who was capti- 
vated by the mountains, with 14 hardback books about 
the Lake District to his name. He told me that he had 
written more books about the Lake District than any other 
writer, including Alfred Wainwright. 

The weekly feature article, “From a Lakeland Notebook”’ 
was published in the Evening Post for 46 years, and 
Harry has been contributing to his Lake District Country 


| Diary in the Guardian for an unbroken 53 years. This is 


the longest continuous feature of any newspaper in the 
world. 

And yes! Harry had worldwide fans. He brought plea- 
sure to thousands, especially to those who were locked into 
city tenements or exiled in other lands. He described the 
sky, the wind in his face, the light and shade and rich 
palette of the fells. The readers were very grateful. Many 
wrote. All received a reply. 

But Harry had a short fuse and could even be irascible. 
Stephen Greenwood tells of how at Dow Crag, Coniston, 
there was hue and cry nearby. A man off. There were six 
able-bodied men available and with the help of a big 
heavy iron stretcher they took the injured man all the 
three difficult miles down to Coniston to the Black Bull. 
The man then sprang off the stretcher and said, “Now 
then, what will you all have to drink?” Harry’s comments 
haven’t been recorded, but I wouldn’t be surprised if he 
had wrapped the stretcher round the man’s neck 

Modest in writings but also proud of achievements, 
Harry’s Guardian column was headed “A Harry Griffin”. 
It should of course, said Harry, be “The Harry Griffin”. 
He rejected the naming of a tarn after him, adding that 
anyway it was a pretty undistinguished and dreary pool. 

An MBE was awarded in the New Year’s Honours 
List 1996, “for services to literature and the Lake Dis- 
trict”, and there is the Griffin Bar at the Beech Hill 
Hotel, Windermere. Harry would want also want me to 
mention that he was the longest-serving member of the 
Kendal Rotary Club. 

Alfred Wainwright gave us his splendid maps and pic- 
tures which opened up the Lake District, but Harry gave 
us its living heart, and he has become a legend in his 
own lifetime. Harry died in harness, beating his former 


| Guardian colleague, Alistair Cooke, in this respect. His 


last article was published [on 12 July 2004] along with 
his obituary. 

I visited Harry in hospital. He greeted me warmly and 
was then very still whilst I blessed him. I whispered 
“There are still many heights to conquer, Harry”. He died 
the next morning. 

I like to think that he became young again, and that 
when he saw the sheer beauty and infinite challenge of 
the heavenly mountains, he was ... transmogrified. 


he Ed was round my house the other day. 

Nothing strange there, you might think — surely 
TAC’s senior executives are thrashing out policy all 
the time? Indeed, before the peregrinations which 
have taken the Ed to his current address, he was 
round my gaff every week. Usually samosas in 
hand and just in time for the football. But after that 
we'd get down to some business. “Tell Swan these 
toggles he draws on Murdo’s cagoule are un- 
realistic.” he would bark. Or: “We're having no more 
physics in TAC for five years.” But now, we’re an 
electronic cooperative. 

| saw him recently for our combined ascent of the 
In Pinn (ha! — got that in) and also one night drink- 
ing with a strange woman in the Phoenix — him, not 
me. (She was a bit of all right — Ed.) These are rari- 
ties, though. Mostly the editorial command drops 
out of the ether into a browser. But | digress. That 
evening in my house, it so happened that there 
was some new furniture from IKEA. Let’s make it 
clear that this also is a rarity. | regularly pass the 
IKEA queue on a Saturday on my way to the 
Cobbler, and | yell as | drive by: “Get a life. IKEA is 
not a day out. There’s a world out here.” But needs 
must, and | had spent an evening assembling two 
bookcases and a coffee-table. It was upon this 
latter once-flatpacked item that the Ed’s gimlet eye 
alighted. “A-ha,” he said, “you've got a new coffee- 
table.” His Holmes-like scrutiny continued: “And 
you've got some genuine coffee-table books. Write 
about them.” 

Now, | would be the last person to suggest that the 
somewhat random collection of books jammed into 
the crevices of the IKEA item are of sufficient TAC- 
particular interest; but the command had come — 
and with it temptation. We have various bookcases 
and the coffee-table accumulates a somewhat 
arbitrary overflow. It was tempting to do as Woody 
Allen does in Play It Again, Sam and scatter the 
most impressive books. However, you'll just have 
to take my word for it that | haven't. 

Let’s start with the king of the hill. The Cuillin — 
Great Mountain Ridge of Skye, by Gordon Stain- 
forth, the espresso-drinker’s coffee-table book. The 
first copy | ever saw was at the Ed’s and | instantly 
coveted it. It took me several years to justify pur- 
chase and | finally succumbed one day on Skye 
when | noticed that, aside from the peerless photos, 
there was enough detail for it to double as a guide- 
book — Stainforth grades all the scrambles, for ex- 
ample. You have to love the Cuillin, obviously, but 
that’s not saying much in these pages. Photograph- 
ed over eight visits and 150 days, there are several 
pictures taken in winter which must rank among the 
best-ever photos of the Cuillin. Most TAC readers’ 
first Skye coffee-table book will have been Walter 
Poucher’s, and it is interesting to try and make a 
comparison. Poucher remains well-loved, but he 
was a somewhat prosaic photographer. Maybe I’m 
dissing him unfairly — and there might have been 
fantastic advances in reproduction since his days 


— but Stainforth’s pictures are somehow more 
sumptuous, more luminous. Plus he has a much big- 
ger canvas than Walt. There’s a double-page spread 
in Stainforth, 47cm x 29cm, where the In Pinn is 
top-left in the mist, Sgurr Mhic Choinnich towers 
top-right, and towards the middle of the page a tiny 
figure lurks on Collie’s Ledge. The scale is epic. 

As with Walt, Stainforth gives photographic 
notes. Quite a lot of his pictures are taken at a thir- 
tieth and quotients thereof, which must mean he was 
lugging a tripod as well as everything else (ropes 
and ironmongery one imagines). The only time | 
have heard a bad word (and it’s not really a bad 
word) about his work was when talking recently to 
Jed Scott of the Skye mountain rescue team. “You 
get these guys,” Scott said. “They see something in 
Stainforth and off they go, then we have to haul 
them off.” That's what this book does. It makes you 
want to be there. 

Next we come to Golden Gate, by Richard Mis- 
rach. This chap has a house somewhere in the Berk- 
eley hills and has pointed a giant telephoto lens at 
the eponymous bridge and its bay every day for 
years. Sheila and | happened to see the Misrach ex- 
hibition last time we were in California, and the book 
came from chums there as a wedding present. San 
Francisco Bay has a very changeable weather 
system with regular fogs, and with the bridge as a 
constant element the book is a study of these. The 
bridge sits very low in the composition, much as 
discussed in “Great Photographers of the Moun- 
tains” in TAC12. This allows the sky to dominate in 
a manner that is sometimes quite Turneresque. 

We now come to Everest: Summit of Achieve- 
ment, by Stephen Venables and others. | got this 
from my brother Henry at Christmas. | had given him 
a 20-quid Helly Hansen and this thing sat there with 
a price tag of 35 notes. | was torn between joy and 
guilt, and Henry took about half an hour to say he 
had got it in some bargain-book-type deal. | then 
swung to hoping it didn’t cost /ess then the Helly. It is 
a fantastic book, almost up there with Stainforth. 
It's a 50th anniversary commemoration and claims 
to be the first and only publication with unrestricted 
access to the Royal Geographical Society’s 20,000- 


| photograph archive. So there’s lots of stuff that 


looks familiar, but a vast amount that doesn’t. The 


level of detail goes as far as the Fortnum and 
Mason invoice for the quails’ eggs and larks’ ton- 
gues taken on the early expeditions. A huge section 
on the triangulation process will be interesting to 
TAC pedants. 

Coffee-table books, by their nature, are for dipping 
into, and one such is Nick Hornby’s 37 Songs. It’s 
become mandatory for Hornby to be slagged as 
his oeuvre has expanded, but | can still remember 
when Fever Pitch was the year’s must-read and 
he’s still as good a writer. Among the interesting 
aspects of 37 Songs are the surprises — a reggae 
version of Puff the Magic Dragon, for example. Horn- 
‘by starts as he should with Thunder Road. Some 
lunatic on the Amazon review pages slags him for 
being stuck in the past and not keeping up with 
“dance” music. Yeah. Right. 

Usually when given a book you are already read- 
ing one — so, unless it says “Joseph Heller’ on the 
spine of the new one, it’s going to have to wait its 
turn. (Heller's dead — Ed.) Thus it was with Star- 


BOE Se vote aren ns nee ere tains. Scholarly — with accounts of the likes of 


by Peter Hill. | didn’t get round to opening this until 
the Ed’s commission, and thought | would skim it 
just to write a paragraph. But it starts in Dundee, in 
the Tav Bar, and includes an authoritative aid to 
pronouncing the Dundee word “peh”, which most 
Glaswegians mistakenly rhyme with “pay”. Hill corr- 
ectly rhymes it with “yeah”. And it involves light- 
houses. So | ended up reading half of it and delay- 
ing this piece. 

Who doesn't love the idea of the lighthouse? | re- 
member touring the Ardnamurchan one as a wide- 
eyed boy, marvelling at the giant Fresnel lens, then 
seeing the business end years later from the heav- 
ing deck of Charles Sutherland’s yacht. These days 
the lights are all automated, but Hill was a relief 
keeper just as automation was about to sweep his 
peculiar profession away. He was an art student 
with shoulder-length hair, an impressive Captain 
Beefheart collection and an atypical desire to ex- 
change cosy Friday nights in the Tav Bar for 2am 
watches where the weights that spun the lights re- 


quired winding every 30 minutes. His postings were | 


eight weeks on Ailsa Craig, two weeks on Pladda 
and two weeks on Hyeskier. Hardly long enough, 
one might think, to form a memoir, but Hill's talent is 
to combine a document of the times — Watergate/ 
Vietnam and the imminent automation — with 
some well-observed details of the keepers’ lives. 
Three-course meals, permanently refreshed tea- 


pots and keeping awake figure highly. There were | 


keepers who built boats and others obsessed with 
the telly. At the time of the 1973 Open, Hill’s posting 
was Paddy's Milestone, only a few four-irons away 
from the action. Politely, the other two keepers listen 
to their colleague intone from Norman Mair’s Scots- 
man reports of the tournament — even though, due 
to their isolation, the print is days out of date. 
Theories of Flannan Isle are batted around — who 
didn’t learn the poem at school? Apparently a tsu- 
nami is the prime suspect. The overall feel is elegiac 
— ironic given that Hill was only starting his adult 


Camp Teees 
[Agsoretety | 


life, but appropriate for the keepers whose lives of 
comradely isolation were about to end. | am a 
somewhat gregarious type, but Hill succeeds in 
making even me pine for the sunset moments on 
the parapet of his lonely posting. He invariably in- 
vested these moments with meaning by smoking a 
roly-up and reading a poem. If it was me, | am sure | 
would think of something. 

Finally, Mountains of the Mind — A History of a 
Fascination, by Robert Macfarlane, is a kind of cult- 
ural history of the human fascination with moun- 


Coleridge who finds himself trapped on a Scafell 
precipice (surely some exaggeration here — it is 
Albion’s Plain after all). Coleridge deals with his 
potentially fatal situation by lying down and entering 
a state “of almost prophetic Trance and Delight” 
until he figures out a way to descend. This is an ele- 
gant book and has won awards from such as the 
Guardian. Heartily recommended. 

There are various other books and magazines on 
the coffee-table, including the latest issue of Physics 
World, the CERN 50th anniversary edition. Arguably 
CERN does for particle physics what Bernhard Langer 
has just done for golf — beating the US at what 
they think is their own game. The web was invented 
at CERN, and the Higgs Boson almost glimpsed. 

There is also an IKEA catalogue on the table, but | 
am only talking about my half of it. 


Perkin Warbeck’s coffee-table groaned under the 
weight of... 


@ The Cuillin — Great Mountain Ridge of Skye, 
Gordon Stainforth, published by Constable 
and Robinson, ISBN 1 841195 41 3. 


Golden Gate, Richard Misrach, published by 
Arena Editions, ISBN 1 892041 43 X. 


Everest: Summit of Achievement, Stephen 
Venables and others, published by Bloomsbury, 
ISBN 0 747562 23 7. 

31 Songs, Nick Hornby, published by Penguin, 
ISBN 0 141013 40 0. 

Stargazing — Memoirs of a Young Light- 
housekeeper, Peter Hill, published by Canon- 
gate, ISBN 1 84195 455 1 


Mountains of the Mind — A History of a Fas- 
cination, Robert Macfarlane, published by 
Granta Books, ISBN 1 862075 61 1. 

Also various golf and physics magazines (and 


I’m sure | glimpsed a video called something 
like Aunt Peg — Ed.). 


: baie Sgreamhach slat 04/05 


6 Consthillations 


A shorter quiz than usual this year, but probably no easier for that. The winner will receive a copy of A Bit of Grit on 
Haystacks (see page 11 for details) along with a TAC subscription top-up. The runner-up will get the Graham Tops 
booklet and a sub, while third place merits a mere sub. Maximum score 100. Deadline: 19/1/05. Post to TAC, 3 
Ferry Orchard, Cambuskenneth, Stirling, FK9 SND or email Dave.Hewitt@dial.pipex.com by 9pm that day. 


1a Where could you find Ben Macbothyburgle? (2) 
1b Which professional Bagger first went on tour in March? (2) 
4c Which former England cricket captain was listed as having completed the Munros? (2) 
1d Which TV presenter described Ben Nevis as having “emotional majesty"? (2) 
1e Which one of the following was deposited on Ben Nevis as part of a photoshoot: (a) lion, 
(b) Trabant car, (c) sofa, (d) secretary of Giggleswick Women's Institute? (2) 
1f Which one of the following was built at over 3000 metres on Mont Blanc: 
(a) Buddhist shrine (b) wind farm, (c) war memorial, (d) toilet? (2) 
1g A storage depot was built underneath the Swiss Alps for which one of the 
pence (a) nuclear waste, (b) carbon dioxide, (c) asylum seekers (d) cheese? (2) 


To rmark the Bubiealen of A Bit of Grit on Haystacks — and Which fell? (At least one from each of the seven guidebooks.) 
2h Wear this beside the ‘umber 


because the editor seems to have been thinking about little 54 4-7 above Kent 
else all year — here are a few Wainwright-related questions. 


2e Buy cakes here 2i Chuck things at Scargill 
Plug the gaps in these sequences (1+7 each sequence) 2f Does Jack climb this? 2] Here's to you, missus 
2a 35, 36, —, 30, 24, —, 33 2b 7,6,3,—,4,5,— 2g Keeps an eye on pussies 2k Broken tram wheel 
2c Clough Head, —, Raven Crag, Scafell, —, Grasmoor, and pigs (1 each) 
Yewbarrow ' mE eet 
soescuamemaarrmenemana arenes 5 Pennine pints 
3 What connects...? 5a A leading character in which 2004 novel is a retired 
3a 159m Bruach na Sean-pheighinne with Xanadu lecturer at “the University of the Pennine Way"? (2) 
and Strangeways? (2) 5b What ongoing hill-related series started in 1890 with the 
3b Gazza with Creag Dhubh at Newtonmore? (2) phrase “Let thy words be few...”? (2) 
3c Jamie Cox in Nottingham with TAC’s editor on Stob 5c The final sentence of which book (which reached a 
Coire Sgreamhach on 5 September 2004? (2) significant anniversary in 2004) includes “...he asked 
Id | yes to say yes my mountain flower...”? (2) 
4 Music, Marsco, please! siehicey 
is ”P 5d Which well-known hill author wrote: “Using the one-inch 


This composite lyric comprises hill-related lines from eight 
songs, some well-known, some less so. The lyric-chunks are 
kept together, but may have been repunctuated. (7 each) 

| have shat upon the hillside, 

Neck deep in cushion clover, and it gets higher. 


map, a walker may spend all day frigging about in an 
area represented by two square inches”? (2) 

5e Name the only book published by the Scottish Moun- 
taineering Trust (or Club) written by a woman. (2) 


Day by day I've stumbled on the side 5f Which award-winning novel, first published in paper- 
Of twelve misty mountains, back in 2004, includes “Marilyn” and “Hall of Fame’ in 
To build a mountain of envy. daria shia (2) ; : 

Going down a bumpy hillside, in your hippy hat, 5g Which fat boy’s autobiography, published in 2004, 

He said let's make love on a mountain top, includes this: “So | got to the end and | went tac, in- 
Under the stars on a big hard rock. side... a (2) 

A week in the Lakes, reasonable rates, 5h According to the second edition of the SMC’s Corbetts 
Or go to Skye on my holiday. guidebook (but not the first edition), which hill has a 


“crowning trig pint’? (2) 


These grids represent sections of map relating to eight Scottish hills. Each little square represents a 1km grid square, and 


the shaded squares contain the summit of a Murdo (M), Corbett (C), Graham (G), Corbett Top (CT) or Graham Top (GT). 


White squares might well contain high ground, but do not contain any summit over 610m with 30m drop. Your task is to iden- 
tify the highest point of the consthillation in each instance. A ae ot of blac for each question is given. (2 ih 


exam le Answer: 


Bea A a 


MCTGTG CCTGTG 


In September 2004, the Ramblers Association advertised for members using five numbers: 14, 77%, 2,500, —, 4 million. 
The second of these is the percentage of the population walking for pleasure each month. What is the missing fourth 
number and what does it represent? (1+7) 


Which Rambler was killed off by the Ramblers Association late in 2003? (2) 


Which summit has a plaque offering the following load of pap: “In Loving Memory of Our Precious Son Christopher 
Albert McLaughlan Aged 2 yrs in 9th Sept 1996 was killed in a tragic road accident who now walks this mountain”? (2) 


ach, cameron has rigged mountain scoring is an anagram of a Munro, a Corbett and a Graham. Name the hills. (7+7+1) 
What connects the 7d hills and makes each unique in its class? (2) 7f Which Munro Top shares this feature? (7) 
Construct an alternative anagram of the three 7d hills including the words “mcneish” and “mountain”. (2) 


avis again 
Complete these sequences. Each one ends on top of 
Ben Nevis (apart from the one where it's in the middle). 


8a 872, __, 812, 1040, 1344 

8b 1183, 1214, 1309,___, 1344 

8c 1244, 143, ____, 1040, 1344 

8d 998, c1280, 1344,__, 843 

8e 966,986, __, 1147, 1344 

8f 812, _, 966, 992, 1344 (2 each) 


It’s pretty much guaranteed that the entire TAC readership 
will have been glued to coverage of the Tory conference in 
October, so there’s scarcely need to outline the “Saatchi equa- 
tion’. Just in case anyone did miss it, however, it goes as 


follows: satisfaction = performance minus expectation. 


Scroll back to TAC16, where Val Hamiton outlined an equation 
for Scottish hillwalking. Extrapolating from an earlier “Normal- 
ised Ascentionist Aestheticism concept”, or NAA, defined in 
TAC15 by Dr Rupert Weare and the enigmatic Dr Fumble 
Bum, Hamilton stated that R a 1/E*NAA, where R = reality and 
E = expectation. This is so clearly the antecedent of the be- 
spectacled arty one’s “idea” that there might well be cause to 
pursue him through the courts for at least a couple of his millions. 


Whilst on the subject of right-wing politics, the recent thrilling 
victory by George W Bush threw up the information that there 
are 538 votes in the US electoral college, the strange insti- 
tution that ultimately elects the president. And the hill connec- 
tion (aside from the fact that the Dubya in George W Bush 
actually stands for Walker)? There were 538 Tops listed in the 
original 1891 version of Hugh Munro's great list, 283 main sum- 
mits and 255 subsidiaries. Spooky. But democratic. 


Speaking of Munros (and other lists), a few recent comple- 
tions ought to be mentioned. The remarkable Steven Fallon 
(middle name Bagger) completed a twelfth round of Munros on 
10 July, on Mull’s Ben More. This puts him two clear of the 
chasing pack — see TAC55 p7 and TAC59 p12 for more on 
multiMunroists. Also noteworthy was the effort of lreland- 
based Brian Ringland, who completed Munros, Munro Tops, 
Corbetts and Grahams all on the same day, 2 June. This he did 
in Glenelg, taking in Beinn a’Chapuill (G), Beinn Sgritheall 
(M/MT) and finally Beinn na h-Eaglaise (C). It made him the 
26th known Grahamist (Jim Convery became the 27th three 
days later, on Beinn Bharrain), the 242nd known Corbetteer 
(Ken Mason completed the same day on Sgurr a’Choire- 
bheithe), and the 20-zillionth known Munroist. Ringland’s 
quadruple finish appears to beat the highest number of lists 
previously completed on the one day (Rob Woodall man- 
aged three on 6/10/02 — see TACS55, p13), but the idea itself 
wasn't unique, as Roderick Manson has been working to- 
wards a similar finish, on the trio of Seana Bhraigh (M), Carn 
Ban (C) and Carn a’Choin Deirg (G). He hasn't got there as 
yet, though. For more details of Corbett, Graham and Donald 
completions, see bubl.ac.uk/org/tacit/completions/ 


Two days after Ringland’s big day, and a few hundred miles to 
the south, Brent Lynam reached the top of 24 Marilyns inside 
24 hours. Readers will recall Chris Upson’s account of some- 
thing similar in TAC59, pp6-7 — but Upson ran and walked 
the whole distance, whereas Lynam used a car between hills. 
This made for a radically different task, less physically onerous 
but still one hell of an effort. His chosen area was the Welsh Bor- 
ders, starting with Long Mountain at 4:30am on 4 June and 
finishing with Walton Hill at 4:07am next day. 

Six weeks later, on 17 July, the aforementioned Rob 
Woodall (with Lynam as chauffeur, handy given the maze of 
often unsigned rural roads) started on Long Mountain at 
6:46am and broke the 24/24 barrier on Garway Hill at 2:37am 
next day, a new best time of 19hr 51min. He went on to add a 
25th Marilyn, Graig Syfyrddin, in just under 21 hours, before 
the plan to reach 30 was abandoned due to dodgy car brakes. 

Lynam accompanied his friend to 22 summits on that occa- 
sion, but at the start of November — a remarkable time of 
year to be trying anything huge — he managed 30 Marilyns 
inside 24 hours. Starting at 4:36am on 1 November, he took in: 


Raw Head 4:41am High Vinnalls 4:13 
Hope Mountain 5.24 Shobdon Hill 5:23 
Mynydd-y-briw 6:17 Bradnor Hill 6:31 

Allt y Main 7:04 Hegdon Hill 7:19 

Y Golfa 7:58 Aconbury Hill 8:08 
Stingwern Hill 8:36 Garay Hill 8:55 
Long Mountain 9:20 Graig Syfyrddin 9:43 
Caeliber Isaf 10:02 Ruardean Hill 10:33 
Comdon Hill 10:56 May Hill 11:04 
Heath Mynd 11:38 Wentwood 0:19am 
Stiperstones 12:35 Garth Hill 1:14 

Long Mynd 1:14pm Craig yr Allt 1:53 
Callow Hill 2:14 Cefn Eglwysilan 2:33 
View Edge 2:50 Mynydd y Glyn 3:21 


Titterstone Clee Hill 3:30 Mynydd Machen 4:18 


The total time was 23hr 42min (12hr 24min of which was 
drive-time), with the 24/24 threshold passed on May Hill in 
18hr 28min. Lynam reports 14 summits climbed in daylight, with 
the first two and the last 13 having been in darkness and 
Shobdon straddling the divide. A Wapley Hill attempt was 
called off due to torch-battery expiry syndrome, but Mynydd 
Machen was added after a restocking raid on Kington. Writing 
on the rhb yahoogroup, Lynam noted that “! managed all this 
without any jogging or running whatsoever; just a bit of sharp 
walking and some nippy driving. | took a ten-minute lunch stop 
at Stiperstones and that was about it. Conditions were dry 
and breezy. Other than workmen or Forest Enterprise em- 
ployees, | encountered walkers on only three hills — Y Golfa, 
Corndon and High Vinnalls. My thinking is that | achieved a 
quicker time than | would have done in the long summer 
hours of daylight as my driving would have been much 
slower along the country lanes (oncoming vehicles being easier 
to discern in the dark).” Approx distance: 28 miles foot / 375 car. 


Back to Ringland’s effort. This was given a decent spread in 
the October TGO, good to see, except that the piece ended 
with some strange stats: “There are currently 280 Munros; 
420 Munro Tops, (the subsidiary tops of a Munro); 220 Cor- 
betts (Scottish hills between 2500ft and 2999ft) and 220 
Grahams (Scottish hills between 2000ft and 2499ft).” Every 
one of these numbers — 280, 420, 220 and 220 again — is 
wrong. The Corbett figure is just about OK as it was given 
as 220 (albeit wrongly) in various sources until recently. But 
where does 420 for Munro Tops come from? It’s either 511 for 
Munros and subsidiary Tops combined, or 227 for subsid- 
iaries only. Strange. (Cameron Corbett would surely have 
known — no, not the editor-in-chief of TGO, but the MP who 
lived from 1856-1933 and who became Baron Rowallan — 
source: Who’s Who in Glasgow in 1909, soon to be published 
online by the Centre for Digital Library Research.) 


One more bagging feat merits mention just now, the most 
amazing of the lot. On 17 October, Alan Douglas of Killearn made 
his 1400th ascent of Ben Lomond. That's remarkable in itself, 
but he'd managed to organise things such that it broke down 
into exactly 700 ascents of both main paths (tourist path and 
Ptarmigan). And each of these 700s subdivided into exact- 
ly 100 on each day of the week. Extraordinary. 


And there’s just space to mention that a play about the Naked 
Rambler, Who Bares Wins, is in production and will tour as 
follows: Buckie 30 Nov, Elgin 1 Dec, Kingussie 7 Dec, Pitlochry 
8 Dec, Auldearn 9 Dec, Findhorn 10 Dee, Arisaig 11 Dec, Port- 
ree 14 Dec, Drumnadrochit 15 Dec, Durness 16 Dec, Lyth 17 
Dec, and Ardross 18 Dec. For more details see www.hi-arts. 
co.uk As might be expected, TAC64 will aim to include a review... 
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THE INSTANT Fara Height 911 was given a general cin- 


ema release under the absurd, tricksy title Fahrenheit 9/11, 
mainstream reviewers were distracted — some might say 
conned — into discussing a ludicrous conspiracy con- 
cerning international terrorism and oil-related geopolitics. 
But the uncensored director's cut of Michael Moore's mas- 
terpiece (currently screening in art-house cinemas such as 
the Onich Odeon) highlights the infinitely more disturbing 
deception that the Fara, soaring above the Alpine village of 
Dalwhinnie and without doubt one of Europe's most stun- 
ning mountains, has for decades been systematically 
mapped and listed as lower than it actually is. 

' The Fara’s stated height, known to generations of school- 
children and shinty players, is 911 metres. If true — and 
the merest glance at its giddy flutings and majestic senti- 
nel buttresses reveals that it cannot possibly be true — 
this would condemn the Fara to a life of topographic obscu- 
rity, since only summits above 914m, or 3000ft, are allowed 
to feature in state-sponsored guidebooks or to receive lot- 
tery funding. In reality, the Fara is not just the highest peak 
in Scotland, but the champion summit of the continent, ren- 
dering redundant the arcane debate over whether Mont 
Blanc or Elbrus merits that title. As Moore points out, there 
is irony in the Fara having been denied the oxygen of pub- 
licity, as its Shivling-like spire reaches so high that genuine 
oxygen is decidedly — and dangerously — thin up there. 
Few climbers reach its summit and return to tell the tale, 
and the first successful ascent was only achieved as late 
as 2001 by the notorious Glenboig-based hard man Erchie 
Boomer. 

Moore focuses on how the height conspiracy has affect- 
ed the local economy, for instance the downturn in B&B 
bookings (what he calls “bed-blocking”) in Strathspey. And 
for all his occasionally tiresome in-your-face rhetoric, and 
for all his ugly beard, Moore does a fine job of confronting 
the mandarins of the Ordnance Survey, Scottish Natural 


After 63 issues and almost 14 years, the first TAC price rise 
has arrived. The idea has always been to keep costs low and 
run a not-for-profit mag, and that continues; but the gradual 
upward creep of overheads means that TAC64, when it ap- 
pears in late February or (more likely) early March, will have 
a cover price of £1. A six-issue subscription will rise to £9. 
It’s still good value, though (at least we think it is); and, while 
we can’t guarantee that the next rise will be delayed until 
2018, chances are it won’t arrive in a hurry, and the intention 
is certainly not to start nudging up the price incrementally 
every few months, as happens with so many other mags. 


The other big news is that there’s a new TAC-related book 
out, as of now. This coming spring will mark 50 years since 
the first of Alfred Wainwright’s Lakeland guidebooks was 
published, and 17 January 2007 will be exactly 100 years since 
the flat-capped fellwanderer was born. So in anticipation of 
these anniversaries, Dave Hewitt has edited A Bit of Grit on 
Haystacks — A Celebration of Wainwright. This 192pp 
hardback, ISBN 1 902173 171, features essays by eight AW 
fans: Bill Mitchell, Val Hamilton, Ronald Turnbull, Graham 
Wilson, Robin N Campbell, David McVey, the late A Harry 
Griffin, and Ann Bowker. It’s illustrated with drawings by 
Craig Smillie, aka the Swan (eg this one of Helm Crag). The 
publisher isn’t TACit Press, but Millrace Books, and A Bit of 
Grit will sell over the counter for £13.95. It can however be 
bought direct for £12, p&p free: contact Millrace at 2a Lea- 
field Rd, Disley, Cheshire, SK12 2JF, phone 01663 765080, 
or Visit www.millracebooks.co.uk/book_grit.html An ideal 
Christmas or New Year present for that fell-loving friend. 


Heritage, and — most menacing of all — the Scottish Moun- 
taineering Club, whose members exist in a shadowy world 
of smoke, mirrors and antique snuff boxes. Moore argues 
that the true height of the Fara has long been kept secret 
by institutional corruption of the sea-level datum (or 
“ground zero”), and that Dalwhinnie itself stands at well 
over 5000m, something that should be obvious to anyone 
whose vehicle has ever ground its way up the endless 
first-gear hairpins of the notorious and warlord-infested 
Drumochter Pass. 

The already murky plot thickens further in a sequence 
where Moore delves into why the nearby A899 was recently 
awarded the title of the UK’s most dangerous road. The 
official line — as outlined by a motoring-organisation 
spokesman going by the clearly bogus name of “A A Milne” 
— is that the carnage is due to boy racers taking bends 
the wrong way while roaring along the short cut from 
Laggan. The ease with which Moore demolishes this argu- 
ment is impressive: he parks in a lay-by and films a 47- 
vehicle pile-up (involving mainly caravans and sheep- 
trucks, and far more gory than the flagellation scene in Mel 
Gibson's The Passion) caused by incessant rockfall and 
avalanches pouring down off the awesome slopes above. 

Moore trumps even this by going undercover (a false 
beard is glued on top of his real one) to investigate 
suggestions that the John Muir Trust — allegedly MI5-funded 
— is to take control of the area in the near future. Were this 
to happen, all land-based approaches to the hill would be 
barred by razor-wire “conservation fences” and prohibitively 
expensive pay-and-display car parks, while Loch Ericht 
would see 24-hour patrols by motor torpedo boats. Such 
a plan is — of course — officially denied, but the truth can 
be seen in a great moment near the end of the film where 
Moore includes footage of the director-general of the JMT 
hurtling past the Fara in an open-topped Porsche $11 while 
shouting Yee-ha! and waving two fingers at a group of bob- 
ble-hatted hikers. The numerical “coincidence” is obvious, 
and leaves the cinema-goer in little doubt that our hills, as 
with so many other aspects of life, are not the beacons of 
freedom and democracy we would like them to be. 


The following books and booklets are still available from 
TACit Press: Graham Tops and Grahamists, Alan Dawson, 
Clem Clements and James Gordon, £4 or £4.50 including 
postage; Corbett Tops and Corbetteers, Dawson / Hewitt, 
£3.70 (£4.20 inc p&p); Grahams and New Donalds, Daw- 
son / Hewitt, £2.80 (£3.20); The Hewitts and Marilyns of 
Wales, Dawson, £2 (£2.40), of England, Dawson, £2 (£2.40), 
of Ireland, Clements, £3.70 (£4.20), World Tops and Bottoms, 
Grant Hutchison, £2 (£2.40), Munro’s Fables, Hutchison / | 
Chris Tyler, £5 (£5.50) and Walking the Watershed, Hewitt, 
£6.50 (£7.50). Also: The Relative Hills of Britain (Dawson, 
published by Cicerone, 1992): £9.50 ine p&p. 

T-shirts: Only mediums remain of the St Kilda design (no L 
or XL). £14 each, or £21 with a six-issue TAC sub. Two 
TAC33 shirts remain (one L, one M): £7 or £14 with a sub. 


Cheques: for subs/shirts, The Angry Corrie, for non-Grit 
books/booklets, TACit Press. Address: 3 Ferry Orchard, 


4 Cambuskenneth, Stirling, FK9 SND. 


of the biggest hits of 2003 when it appeared in hard- 
back, with a narrator, Christopher, who has Asperger's 
syndrome (though this is never stated in the book, 
only in the cover blurb), and the solving of the mystery 
of a neighbours dead dog, which leads to the messy 
revealing of family secrets. But what, you may reason- 
ably ask, does it have to do with hills? 

Nothing, or so one might think. But | was only on 
page one when a sense of familiarity started to creep 
up on me. Page one, but the chapter was headed 2. 
Odd; had | missed something? | flicked back to the 
previous page — only acknowledgements there, so 
no. Page two and the new chapter was headed 3 — 
that’s all right then. But the next chapter was headed 
5 and the one after that 7, followed by 11, then 13, 
17... | would bet that a large percentage of the reader- 
ship of TAC has the explanation already, but |, being 
not very mathematically inclined, had to wait for the 
narrator to provide it on page 14 (chapter 19): “Chap- 
ters in books are usually given the cardinal numbers 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and so on. But | have decided to give my 
chapters prime numbers 2, 3, 5, 7, 11, 13 and so on 
because | like prime numbers.” 

Immediately | recalled Alan Dawson’s Marhofn, the 
Marilyn Baggers’ newsletter: the 2001 edition is num- 
bered 58.03, the 2002 one 84.04, the 2003 one 
93.05, and this year’s 106.06. What the hell is going 
on there? Well, so I’m told, the first number is the total 
of people in the Marilyn Hall of Fame (who have climbed 
600 Marilyns and informed Alan — Ed.) at the time of 
publication, and the second is the issue number. Per- 
fectly logical, just not what you'd expect — like using 
prime numbers for chapters. And then, with the 
synchronicity that comes to those who faff about long 
enough writing their reviews, two letters appear in 
TAC62 (p17) linking prime numbers and hills. Perfect. 

Soon there was something else familiar: “...if you 
see someone’s name”, The Curious Incident continues 
on page 32, “and you give each letter a value from 1 to 
26 (a = 1, b = 2 etc) and you add the numbers up in 
your head and you find that it makes a prime number, 
like Jesus Christ (151), or Scooby Doo (113), or 
Sherlock Holmes (163), or Doctor Watson (167) ...” Not 
quite the old Corrie game of adding up the number of 
different letters in a name and then the total number 
of letters, the aim being to end up with two numbers 
the same, eg Hamish Brown is 11:11; but not far off 
either. (See, for example, TAC22 p15 and TAC23 p15.) 

Cambridge psychologist Simon Baron-Cohen (cousin 
of the more famous Ali G) advances the controversial 
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WINNER OF THE Whitbread Book of the Year and one _ theory that autism (of which Asperger's syndrome is at 
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the high-functioning end) is an extreme case of the 
male brain, which he characterises as low-empathis- 
ing, high-systemising. This contrasts with the high- 
empathising, low-systemising typical female brain. I’m 
no psychologist, but on the basis of a totally unscien- 
tific sample of one, my TAC-editorial other, | think 
Baron-Cohen may be on to something. Christopher's 
systematising brain craves order, routine and familiar- 
ity. | cite the Ed for comparison: if 504 times up Ben 
Cleuch isn’t routine and familiarity, | don’t know what is. 

Christopher's spatial sense is highly developed and 
his ability to draw accurate and complex diagrams of 
places he has visited only once — a classic idiot sa- 
vant skill — would be envied by many a hillwalker. He 
knows about astronomy and Occam’s Razor and the 
ocean depths, but understands far less of how the 
world works in terms of people and the day-to-day prac- 
ticalities of living. A train journey from Swindon to 
London to solve the family mystery is an expedition in 
threatening territory: he can’t cope with crowds, with 
too much sensory stimulus and unfamiliarity. But he is 
determined and dogged and brave; he buys an A-Z 
and reaches his destination and a new life. 

After so much hype, | feared The Curious Incident 
would disappoint, but it did not. It is funny and sad and 
touching and very clever in its apparent simplicity. 
Haddon lets us see both the world through Chris- 
topher’s eyes and Christopher through the world’s eyes, 
and thereby succeeds in making us empathise with a 
narrator who is virtually unable to empathise with oth- 
ers himself. 

| read somewhere that Haddon did little or no research 
on autism or Asperger’s syndrome, but rather started 
with the idea of writing a funny book and hit on using a 
completely deadpan narrator. Perhaps this is why one 
expert (Ann Karmiloff-Smith, “Tales of autism, with and 
without a Rainman gloss”, Times Higher Educational 
Supplement, 11/6/04) notes that he gets many aspects 
of the syndrome wrong while capturing others beauti- 
fully — the tendency, for example, to take language 
literally, and the insistence on obsessive rituals. 

Numbers feature prominently in The Curious Incident, 
thanks to Christopher's observational acuity and pre- 
occupation with precise timings. The school psychia- 
trist's brown shoes have “approximately 60 tiny circular 
holes”; Christopher “had been hugging the dog for 4 
minutes”, is “15 years and 3 months and 2 days” old, 
and to keep calm he works out cubes of cardinal num- 
bers or does quadratic equations in his head. Again, | 
cite the Ed. | don’t know if he does quadratic equa- 
tions to keep calm, but his “teeming brain” (© Perkin 
Warbeck in the foreword to Walking the Watershed, 
1994) is certainly full of numbers — running totals of 
obscure categories of hills climbed, a tally of taxis in 
Glasgow — and it connects these numbers in, to me, 
obscure ways, imposing order. The Ed’s number of 
ascents of Ben Cleuch is the same as Bradman’s bat- 
ting average, or the height of Ben Nevis is the same 
as the number of football teams in the Scottish Prem- 
ier League. And then there are the trig points: the ritual 
of noting down on the back of the map the number of 


each one bagged and then deciding if it’s a “nice” num- 
ber, not to mention the grand plan to visit, in order, a 
trig point of each height from lowest to highest in Scot- 
land (13 of 748 done so far; he may be some time). 
Of course, the Ed is not the only one. Years of pedan- 
tic discussions in TAC, overwhelmingly from its male 
contributors, on heights and lists and grid references 
and boring squares and fundamental benchmarks and 
flush brackets are proof of that. Nor is it just TAC: the 
intemet is infested with a mind-boggling range of mani- 
festations of the boys-and-numbers phenomenon: sites 
on road numbers, on bus- and train-spotting, on elec- 
tricity pylons, for heaven’s sake. Readers will already 
_be familiar with the trig sites groups.msn.com/OSBM/ 
and www.nmc-ramblers.org.ukArig/index.php (see 
TAC59, p11), but perhaps not with Summits on the Air, 
www.qsl.net/g4zay/homepage.html, “an award 
scheme for radio amateurs and shortwave listeners that 
encourages portable operation in mountainous areas”, 
where “each summit eams the activators and chasers 
a score which is related to the height of the summit.” 


Hamish Haswell-Smith oF n the second ‘dition of his The Scottish Islands: A Conerehansive 
Guide to Every Scottish Island, Glasgow Ottakar’s, 6/10/04. 


The Scottish Islands is my Desert Island Book. It is the book 
I would love to have written (small matter that I don’t sail 
and can’t draw). It is ready at hand on my quick-reference 
shelf next to Who Owns Scotland, the Shorter OED and 
The Relative Hills of Britain. Since I first bought it, I have 
been intrigued by its creator. “A labour of love” may be a 
cliché, but is the phrase that fits here. How could anyone 
have found the time to compile such a vastly detailed and 
thoroughly researched work? 

So I was pleased to have the opportunity to hear the au- 
thor, Hamish Haswell-Smith, speak at Ottakar’s bookshop in 
Glasgow, launching the new edition. The evening did not 
start auspiciously: at the scheduled start time of 6:30pm, Mr 
Haswell-Smith could not be found. He had been sighted 
earlier but had left the building. He returned 15 minutes later 
and would have been in ample time for the 7pm start he had 
been expecting. He was apologetic and irritated, but not 
flustered, and immediately got out his notes and launched 
into his talk. The shop was not an ideal setting and, al- 
though naturally quietly spoken, Haswell-Smith made an 


obvious effort to make himself heard over grumbling air- | 


conditioning and the occasional coffee-machine gurgle. 

And it was a talk, not a sales pitch. The first half was a 
slightly worthy history of the Scottish islands, covering 
geology, settlement and cultural remains, illustrated with a 
single visual aid: a poster of the west coast, showing what 
Haswell-Smith termed the S1, the great seaway stretching 
up the Sounds of Jura, Mull and Sleat, the historic arterial 
route for migration and transport. The content then light- 
ened a little with some assorted far-flung facts about Scot- 
tish islands, a kind of insular Trivial Pursuit. Finally, and of 
greatest interest, there was an explanation of the genesis of 
the book, which had two strands. 

Firstly, on his return from sailing trips, Haswell-Smith 
would go to the library and read all he could about the places 
recently visited. Inevitably, he would discover that if he had 
just continued over the next hill, or round the next corner, he 
would have reached some remarkable site. So he began to 
keep notes, ready for the next trip. The other aspect was that 
he looked for a list of Scottish islands to tick off, “like the 
Munros”. None existed, so he created his own. First he had 
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For those who prefer wheels, Chris’s British Road Di- 
rectory, www.cbrd.co.uk, welcomes you to “a sort of 
fan site dedicated to the entire road network of main- 
land Britain’, with a whole section on “Duplicated Road 
Numbers” and with the 2/10/04 update promising “a 
thorough exploration of Halifax’s visionary inner relief 
road, Burdock Way. Learn more about it than you ever 
thought possible with a full history and a photo tour of 
the route today.” | can’t wait. 

But pick of the bunch has to be Pylon of the Month, 
users.tinyonline.co.uk/bigh/bigh/pylonof.htm, “dedi- 
cated to the humble electricity pylon, whose beauty re- 
mains tragically unrecognised. Railed against by mis- 
guided environmentalists, these delightful constructions 
enhance and beautify their surroundings, providing a 
comforting reminder of Man’s harnessing of the forces 
of nature. They also provide children and adults alike 
with the opportunity to engage in the fascinating and 
rewarding hobby of electricity pylon number collecting.” 

Christopher succeeds in solving the mystery of the 


' dog in the night-time, but this lot are just barking mad. 


Review: Val Hamilton 


to define islands, with the dictionary’s “a piece of land en- 
tirely surrounded by water” not being of much assistance 
given the vast number of rocks and skerries sprinkled into 
the Scottish seas. He decided on a minimum size of 100 acres 
— and, more harshly, that there should be “no permanent 
means of dry access”, thus designating the Uists as one 
island and counting Vatersay with Barra. Omitting Skye would 
have been too radical, however, so he treated it as a special 
case in an appendix. The total he derived was 165 islands 
and, as far as he knows, no one has visited them all. When 


a 


wee Te (ec eee age TE “ity! 
questioned as to what stage he had reached on the tick list, 
and whether he would complete it, he was evasive — or 
perhaps, more fairly, reticent, which was clearly in character. 

This was not an occasion to find out more about Haswell- 
Smith the man. When asked about the subjective comments 
which appear in some sections (eg Hirta: “The army encamp- 
ment ... is unsightly but the island environment is so over- 
powering that it can largely be ignored”), he gave little away, 
mainly, I suspect, because he felt there was nothing to give 
away. He seemed puzzled by the interest in him and his op- 
inions. Nor was it really an occasion to find out more about 
the second edition of his book: he had to be asked twice 
how the new version differed from the first. The answer — 
eventually — seemed to be “not by much”: some extra detail 
and new information, for example on ownership, the addi- 
tion of colour illustrations, and a £10 price-rise to £35. 

The book in either of its editions remains a signal achieve- 
ment, a model work of reference. Despite the forests’ worth 
of books on Scottish mountains, I know of no volume which 
approaches the comprehensiveness and breadth of The 
Scottish Islands. Perhaps the companion work, The Scottish 
Mountains, is the book I should try to write. Any volunteers 
to draw the pictures? 

Ed. — For Ann Bowker Ss review of the first edition of The 
Scottish Islands, see TAC30, p9. Oh, and I’m afraid The 


Scottish Mountains already exists — written by William 
John Millar and published by W Hodge & Co ... in 1896. 


“TF IT LOOKS like a hill, and it feels like a hill, then it’s a 
hill.” So wrote Alan Blanco in TAC37, in the course of 
discussing what constitutes a genuine summit. “Masts and 
buildings, walls and bridges, do not look like hills,” he went 
on, before raising the awkward question of things that start 
artificial but end up going native. Into this category come 
ancient summit tumuli and — perhaps, eventually — spoil 
tips from bygone mining operations. Blanco cited the case 
of Hensbarrow Beacon, a low-lying Marilyn in Cornwall, 


where the summit area is strewn with cast-offs from china | 


clay workings such that the precise baggable highpoint is a 
matter of some debate. Is it the trig point? Is it the highest of 
the tips? The consensus seems to be that it’s the trig, but 
what if the top tip was still there in 100 years’ time, by that 
stage carrying a healthy covering of grass and shrub and 
having served as home to generations of rabbits? Would it 
have become the valid point to visit for would-be 
Beaconbaggers? Quite possibly. 

It’s with bings, or pit tips, or whatever they’re called in 
different parts of the country, that this question is at its most 


pronounced, as it’s not just the summit bump that is open to | 
question, but the whole “hill” itself. Often as not, bings/tips | 


are both substantial and completely artificial, built from the 
ground up on previously flat land. Two centuries ago there 
wouldn’t have been even a sniff of a summit, but the indus- 
trial revolution included hill-building as a byproduct — a 
waste product, in fact — of its main thrusts of mines, rail- 
ways, steelworks and the like. 

For many years there was no doubt as to status: bings 
plainly fell into the “doesn’t feel like a hill” camp. But we live 
in a largely post-industrial age, when many mine-workings 
have fallen into disuse and have — in some cases — started 
to morph into natural-looking parts of the landscape. So does 
it follow that they’re gradually becoming hills in the 
sense that we know and understand the term? It was time to 
engage in some on-site research. 


TO THE WILDS of West Lothian, where many of Scotland’s 
most prominent and substantial bings are to be found. One 
fine evening in May, I drove to Broxburn and met local hill- 
man (and accomplished TAC quizzer) Bruce Smith for a potter 
around on some are they/aren’t they hills. Three oil-shale 
bings, clustered together, were climbed in a two-hour expedi- 


made from rock crushed and heated to produce, in the main, 
paraffin. It’s slightly unnerving to realise that all this stuff 
was, from the 1860s to the 1920s, tunnelled and blasted from 
the now-hollow-ish ground immediately beneath. And it’s 
plain startling to learn that the deepest shaft went as far down 
as 1030m, the equivalent of an upsidedown Ben Oss. 

As with sand dunes, the Ordnance Survey declines to draws 
contours on bings, choosing instead to map the area to the 
northeast of Broxburn with some mottled speckledy stuff. 
This gives no clue to what the actual terrain is like — and the 
terrain is terrific. The first bing we reached, on the north side 
of a big bend in the Union Canal, rears to around 125m (ac- 
cording to our wrist altimeters) from a base of about 80m. 
That’s quite a hefty ascent, especially given the brutality of 
the angle and the underfoot conditions: red screes (as op- 
posed to Red Screes) pitched at something like 35°. The best 
tactic seemed to be to kick in and plod straight up, steering 
for the occasional sanctuary of embedded, igneous-like lumps 
of clinker: these did at least provide some semi-firm ground 
on which to stand and look down and around. 

The summit, however, wasn’t the pointed peak that such 
an approach seemed to merit. It was a spacious hands-in- 
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| included the Albyn and 


the precise highpoint. There was no cairn or marker, but one 
of several straggly trees seemed to be pretty much on the 
highest ground, so we settled for that. There was a fine view 
all round, especially to the northeast where one of the towers 
of the Forth Road Bridge pronged over the nearby (and equally 
impressive) Niddry Bing. 

Our own mini-range seemed to lack names, as the obvious 
Broxburn Bing applied to another chunky lump just south of 
the A89. But a later reading of Peter Caldwell’s A History 
of Broxburn told of 
these workings having 


Dunnet shale mines, so 
this first bing could 
be called Dunnet Bing 
— apt given that it’s 
around the same height 
as faraway Dunnet 
Head. Just to the north 
was an even bigger and 
completely separate | 
bing: Albyn Bing. The 
descent from Dunnet 
(which Bruce tackled ‘+ 
with the confidence of 
a local, skidding down 
scree in a cloud of dust) brought another 80m altimeter read- 
ing, while the slog up Albyn — beyond a presumably-not- 
quite-natural lochan — was if anything even more brutal 
than the initial ascent. Again there was a plateau and a hard- 
to-find highpoint. The terrain up top was like a run-to-seed 
blaze football pitch, but the overall feel of both these bings 
was a cross between Ayers Rock and some absurdly tilted 
speedway track. (Indeed, the skiddy gravel is popular with 
wall-of-death-type motorbike scramblers.) Another poss- 
ible similarity, as Bruce pointed out, was with the Dalveen 
Pass hills. Imagine Steygail red-raw with all its grass stripped 
off and you’re in the right territory. 

The height of Albyn Bing was around 155m, which made 
Dunnet Bing a subsidiary top to this one’s main summit. 
Separations of this size are significant, be it in terms of slith- 


‘ Ff . | ering down and skelping knees, or in possible admission to 
tion. These differ from coal bings in that they’re cast-offs ; 


hill lists. Look at it this way: were Broxburn in a higher part 
of Scotland, such that the “base level” wasn’t 80m but, say, 
550m, then it could be argued that these bings ought to count 
as Donalds and/or Grahams, given that their summits would 
project above the 610m/2000ft contour. This isn’t as far- 
fetched as it might sound: various of Scotland’s mining 
areas are substantially above sea level, eg the village of Forth 
is close to 300m while Wanlockhead sits on the 400m con- 
tour. What spoil heaps remain in Wanlockhead and neigh- 
bouring Leadhills are pretty puny affairs, but things could 
have been different had oil-shale rather than silver, lead and 
gold been discovered in them there Lowther hills. 

On this first visit we found ourselves wondering whether 
Albyn Bing was a “sleeper” in the list of Yeamans. Eric Yea- 
man produced his Handbook of the Scottish Hills in 1989, 
and had a go at listing everything with a drop of 100m. He 
also allowed a distance criterion, however: “A hill is defined 
as an eminence which has an ascent of 100m all round or, 
failing that, is at least 5km (walking distance) from any higher 


| point on neighbouring hills.” This includes just enough 


vagueness to make it amusingly awkward. What is meant by 
“walking distance”? At the very least it differs from a flying- 
crow route in that unbridged lochs would have to be circum- 


navigated. But what about field enclosures, houses, gardens 
and the like? Tricky. 

As it is, Albyn Bing isn’t a Yeaman due to the “any higher 
point” clause. The relevant genuine Yeaman is the trig on 
Cairnpapple Hill, 312m at NS987711 — although if this 
summit, also a Marilyn, is truly called Cairnpapple (which 
derives from and applies to the “henge and cairn” half a 
kilometre to the north) then Cairn Gorm might as well be 
renamed Funicular Top Station. The OS calls the Cairnpapple 
trig Ballencrieff Hill, after the farm to the southwest, so 
what’s wrong with that? 

At first glance the excellent and underrated Binny Craig, 
220m at NT043735, looks like it should be a Yeaman too, as 
the distance between it and Cairnpapple/Ballencrieff ex- 
ceeds 5km by any kind of distance, walking or otherwise. But 
“any higher point” means that measurement is taken not to 
Cairnpapple/Ballencrieff but to the nearest 220m point, re- 
gardless of whether it’s a summit or just a shoulder of 
slope. Hence, in Yeaman terms, Binny Craig is cancelled out 
by the intervening Riccarton Hills (254m summit at 
NT018736, and with a broad 220m contour), which are in turn 
cancelled out by the point at which the eastern slope of 
Cairnpapple/Ballencrieff nudges above 254m. Likewise, the 
155m contour east of Binny Craig cancels out any notion of 
Albyn Bing making it into Yeaman’s list. A shame, really, in 
that the natural walking distance/route from Binny Craig to 
Albyn Bing is so close to 5km that some kind of pedo- 
meter palaver would be needed for precise measurement. 
But rules are rules. 

Anyway, back to the question of whether these bings count 
as legitimate hills, regardless of lists. In truth, both Dunnet 
and Albyn bings have some way to go in this respect. From 


below, with bare screes predominant, they look artificial and | 


unnatural: just big piles of rubbish. Venturing up top, how- 
ever, provides a much more natural feel — already enough 
small trees and scrubby bushes to suggest that real-hill sta- 
tus might someday come. Indeed, this process seemed much 


further advanced on the third of the evening’s bings, an | 


elongated 115m mound immediately north of the B8020 at 
Faucheldean. This was heavily covered in gorse and broom, 
such that we were less than sure if the summit had been 
reached. In terms of status, this bing, although much less 
prominent than its neighbours, was naturalised enough for 
it to be half a notch further up the scale. 


A FORTNIGHT LATER saw a second visit, this time with 
Grant “GPS” Hutchison added to the party. Albyn Bing was 
again climbed, and the summit (using eight-figure / ten-metre 
precision) assessed as being at NT08677376, 154m in height 
with an error of 3m either way. But the more interesting part 
of the outing — again held in ideal bingbagging weather — 
came with the short drive to Winchburgh golf course and an 


ascent of Niddry Bing. This proved to be a different beast from 
its neighbours. Again it was a shale bing, but more volcanic in 
shape. The interior was a hollowed-out flat area, the kind of 
out-of-sight place to which seriously dodgy punters drive for 
gun/drug deals in movies. That made the bing feel very un-hill- 
like. But there was also a pronounced and complex rim on the 
southern edge, an area of strange crumbly ridges that would 
have felt exposed had they not had the curious tendency to 


Like-a-hill-ness on a scale of 1-5, where 1is 
a pile of old tyres and 5 is An Teallach (well, 


A’Bhuidheanach Bheag): 

Dunnet Bing KKK 

Albyn Bing wk Kw ee 

Faucheldean Bing kkk (maybe ** * * xr) 


Niddry Bing Kak 


dissolve under our feet. Whereas traditional ridges — even on 
Skye — tend to be relatively solid on the actual ridgeline no 
matter how scree-ridden they might be on either flank, the 
Niddry ridges felt more like very soft snow, such that Walker B 
inevitably trod different ground because the shape of the crest 
changed as soon as it took Walker A’s weight. Presumably this 
is akin, in its own small way, to what serious mountaineers are 
describing when they write of greater-range ridges where the 
whole hill feels unstable. As such, Niddry Bing gets one defi- 
nite tick in the like-a-hill checklist, even if in terms of overall 
solidity and shape it misses out. Certainly when we perched 
for a snack on the second of two candidate summits, we could 
well have been on the narrowest piece of land between, say, 
the Lancet Edge and Sharp Edge. And there can’t be many 
| rooftop summits from which to gaze straight down on badly 
dressed boys wielding Ping putters. 

For the record, this second summit — 129m at NT10107460 
— seemed to be slightly overtopped by the 130m point at 
NT09727456, but with the height-difference falling within the 
instrument error this needs to be treated with caution. It’s 
worth noting, however, that were Albyn and Niddry bings re- 
versed — if the 154m and 130m points swapped grid refs — 
then the question of Yeaman status would arise again, as the 
154m level on the shoulder of Binny Craig is very close to 
being 5km from Niddry Bing. Of course the bings aren’t this 
way round, and never will be, but the height of each is really 
only a consequence of the way in which spoil-heap spoils 
were shared out a century or more ago. 


WE WANDERED DOWN to the clubhouse car park (from 
where the upsweep of Niddry Bing was reminiscent in both 
shape and scree-cover of Beinn Eighe seen from a point in 
Glen Torridon), and headed our separate ways. | was briefly 
tempted by some smaller bings just west of the B8046 at the 
Union Canal, but those can await another day. Likewise there 
will be a visit to the fabled Five Sisters of Westwood (see 
TAC26, p8), surely the most impressive of all central-Scotland 
bings and apparently subject to some kind of preservation 
order. The Sisters could be seen, jagged and jutting, in the 
middle distance from Albyn Bing, and there was a curious 
sense of affinity, as though this — and not the western end of 
the true-hill Pentlands — was the most appropriate place from 
which to study them. 

Also to be visited sometime are (a) the coal bing right next to 
the Glasgow—Edinburgh train-line near Croy; (b) the curious 
and substantial grassed-over mound of the Prestonpans 
battle memorial; and (c) the even more curious twin-topped 
grassy pyramid thing that forms the centre of the Stepps 
roundabout, where the western end of the A80 meets the M80. 
As to whether any of these will feel like a proper hill, the an- 
swer is probably not. But there are worse ways to spend a 
couple of spare hours of a sunny summer evening. DH 


' Dear TAC, 


_| was relieved to read of other hill- 


goers’ experiences with electric 
weather in TAC62 (pp2-3). For too long 


_ | have assumed | had been unlucky 
- enough (or attractive enough) to have 


experienced what | thought was more 


than my fair share of scary moments 
with noisy clouds and ultra-bright 
* flashes. 


Normally electric storms are asso- 
ciated with tropical countries, the Alps 
or perhaps the mid-US states before 
the tornado season, but it now seems 
they are more common in Scotland 
than previously thought. 

| have encountered plenty of storms 
in the Alps, with perhaps the most 
memorable on the Tschuggen ridge 
above the Swiss Yosemite Valley — 
Lauterbrunnen. A nasty black cloud 
rolled up the valley with lots of rum- 
bling and growling, so we thought it a 
good idea to get off the ridge-crest 
just as it started to fire out some 
beefy sparks. Naively we abseiled 
into a cave on the side of the ridge, 
wrongly thinking it was a good safe 
place. (This is known as “Doing an 
Ingram” — Ed.) During a lull we es- 
caped and crossed to the other side of 
the ridge and descended to the path 
along to Kleine Scheidegg. Here we 
sheltered for a while as the storm set- 
tled on the ridge we had abandoned, 
and we were treated to a son-et- 
lumiere show with accompanying 
burning smells. However, when a big 
spark zapped a small hut about 150 
metres away we decided it was get- 
ting a bit too spectacular and headed 
rapidly down towards Grindelwald. 

But most of my electric incidents 
have been on home territory, particu- 
larly in the northwest, especially in the 
Ullapool area. On one occasion we 
had walked up Glen Squaib and 
climbed Cadha Amadan in a hail- 
storm. As we headed for the top of 
Beinn Dearg in cloud it got very dark, 
then for a few milliseconds it got 
very, very light. There was an almost 
instantaneous bang and a few sec- 
onds later the smell of burnt ground, 
but by this time we had already 
about-turned and were striding down 
the ridge as quickly as possible. Again 
near Ullapool, on Beinn Eilideach af- 
ter a heavy fall of snow, we were 
plodding up in light mist when we be- 
came aware of a buzzing sound and 
| noticed Chris’s balaclava, the old- 
fashioned hairy type, was starting to 
resemble a hedgehog and he remark- 
ed that my beard would go perfectly 
with a red coat at Christmas. The 
penny dropped and again we headed 
off the hill as quickly as possible. On 
this occasion, though, we never heard 
or saw any discharge. 

These experiences were as close 
as | would like to get to a hilltop strike, 


as the evidence | saw on another hill 
brought home the devastating power 
of lightning. In October 1990 | was 
on Bidein a’Choire Sheasgaich and 
heading to Lurg Mhor in the mist. | 
was sure | had read about a large 
summit cairn, so plodded on up the 
hill and over a bump which | did not 
remember from the map. The ground 
fell away quite a bit before narrowing 
to a greasy slab, then rising along 
a ridge to a small cairn. Something 
about the situation did not feel right 
— | was sure | had descended more 
height than | had regained — and a 
quick look at the map confirmed | 
was on the outlying top of Meall Mor. 
Retracing my steps, | was soon back 
at the ignored bump and being a bit 
more focused now | realised that the 
stones strewn about had been the 
“large cairn” until quite recently. 
Blocks the size of a computer moni- 
tor, some with fresh-looking cleavage 
planes, were scattered over an area 
about 25 metres in diameter. | then 
became aware of narrow tracks radi- 
ating out from the highest point look- 
ing like mouse tracks in grass after 
the snow has melted, but this was 
October. They were in fact scorch- 
marks where the current from what 
was now obviously a direct hit by 
lightning on the cairn had spread 
out. The hair on the back of my neck 
stood on end when it dawned on me 
what would have happened to any- 
one casually eating a piece at the 
cairn when the strike occurred. 

| suppose with the number of peo- 
ple on the hills nowadays, and with 
the frequency of electrical activity 
over the hills, there are bound to be 
occasional tragedies; but I’m not 
ready to go yet, so I'll give any likely 
signs the benefit of the doubt and 
head for safety in future. 


Yours, 
Graham Benny, Glasgow 


PS ERT es coi Sie Te Nae 
Dear TAC, 


| enjoyed your article on lightning 
and the dangers thereof. It reminded 
me of a gamekeeper | knew on the 
Mar Lodge estate who had been up 
on the hill with a rifle on his back 
when a storm broke. Perhaps aided 
by his .303 lightning conductor, he 


was struck, staggered around for a 
bit, straightened himself up and car- 
ried on. Only a short time later, an- 
other bolt hit him. | was horrified at 
the news, and inquired of my inform- 
ant “Was he all right? What did he 
do?” | was merely told with a High- 
land shrug and a smile; “Och, he just 
took to his bed. He didn’t know who 
he was for a few days, right enough.” 

They breed them tough in Brae- 
mar... 


Yours, 
Angus Morrison 
now exiled to Sydney 


pine Sessa cei ee 
Dear TAC, 


I've just read the letter in TAC60 (p17) 
from lan Smith of Lochgair regarding 
his experience in the Cairngorms. 
Around eight or ten years ago my late 
father-in-law and | were also in the 
Cairngorms on a blustery but gener- 
ally dry day. We stopped for a tea- 
break at the head of a corrie when we 
heard a loud whoosh. On looking 
round we saw a cylindrical object 
disappear into the sky vertically. At 
first we thought that it had been a 
solid object but then realised it was 
water. It had appeared only about six 
metres away, so we walked over to 
see where it had come from. 

Our first theory was that water ly- 
ing underground had been blown up 
and out by the force of wind blowing 
into a hole in the side of the corrie, but 
there was no sign that this had hap- 
pened. We then decided that a mini 
tornado or twister must have sucked 
water from a puddle and sent it sky- 
ward. 

We walked back and resumed our 
sandwich-eating and further dis- 
cussed the phenomenon. No sooner 
had we sat down than we heard 
noises moving along at ground level 
which sounded like a discarded 
plastic supermarket bag rustling 
along. Although we could follow the 
noise, we could see nothing. There 
were several of these one after an- 
other and then no more. We could 
only assume that these were more 
mini-twisters. 

I've never tried to look into this to 
see if mini-twisters are a recognised 
occurring phenomenon, so would 
hope that anyone else who has had a 
similar experience could write in too. 


Yours, 

Colin McKinlay, Pumpherston 
SE ee ee 
Dear TAC, 


Over the last few issues (eg see 
TAC40, p15) there have been letters 
regarding a sudden feeling of fear 
whilst in the hills. | have only experi- 
enced this phenomenon once in 


nearly 20 years of hillwalking. In July 
last year | was descending the Shank 
of Drumfollow after a walk over May- 
ar and Driesh and feeling just fine. It 
was quite late in the evening and | felt 
happy and at peace with the world. 
That morning | had climbed Mount 
Keen and now these two meant | had 
completed Section 7 of Munro's Ta- 
bles. However, as soon as | entered 
the Glendoll Forest, | was gripped by 
a real sense of fear. | knew that at 
all costs | must not look into the 
woods on either side of me or even 
look back. | wouldn't say | sprinted, 
but | certainly jogged fast all the way 
down. Once | crossed the White Wa- 
ter these feelings disappeared and | 
was quite happy to look back up at 
the hills with the last of the sun's rays 
on them. 

| have no idea what caused this 
fear. Although it was nearly nightfall, 
that would not normally bother me as 
| am quite used to walking or sleeping 
in the wilds at night, be it moorland, 
woods or misty hillside. | had really 
enjoyed my day up until that point 
and | have to admit that although | 
would like to do that walk again, | 
would be worried about experiencing 
that terror again. | would be curious 
to know if anybody else has experi- 
enced anything similar in Glen Doll. 

The only other “ghostly” episode | 
have encountered in the hills was 
whilst staying at Sail Mhor Croft hos- 
tel in May 1987. For two nights in a 
row | woke to see a ball of light in the 
dormitory just hanging there. It was 
about half the size of a football and 
about three feet off the ground. Al- 
though | coughed loudly a few times, 
nobody else in the dorm woke up. On 
the second night | actually got out of 
bed and walked around the ball wav- 
ing my arms under and over it. Need- 
less to say | did not attempt to touch it. 

Satisfied that it was not light re- 
flected from some other source, | got 
back into bed and as on the pre- 
vious night turned over and pulled the 
covers over my head. Any explana- 
tions? 


Yours, 
Kevin Palmer, Leicester 


TS) 
(EIN Bee 


Dear Ed, 


| had been intending to let it lie as 
regards the smoking debate, as it is 
a bee in my own bunnet and not 
necessarily TAC’s. But the last two 
contributions have left me unable 
so to do. We've got people contest- 
ing the evidence that not even the 
tobacco companies contest any 
more. Taking them in order, Cather- 
ine Moorehead (TAC62, p19), says 
“why did the nation not suffer wide- 
spread premature deaths?” Credit 
for the discovery of the dangers of 
smoking is universally given to Sir 
Richard Doll and his BMJ paper of 
1954. Doll was investigating the sta- 
tistic that lung cancer deaths had 
increased every decade of the last 
century. There is a very striking 
graph | could provide if required. In 
short, the lung cancer rate which 
was almost non-existent early last 
century (before the mass production 
of cigarettes) was rising at rates as 
high as 100% per decade. | think 
that constitutes “widespread pre- 
mature deaths”. Doll’s own pet 
theory had been tar on the roads, as 
tar is a known carcinogen. He gave 
up smoking himself two-thirds of the 
way through analysing the data. 

Could | take this chance to offer 
Catherine a bet? She proffers the 
probability that the odds on the sun 
rising tomorrow are 50:50. Thus the 
odds that the sun will rise on every 
single day between the time of me 
writing this and TAC coming out are 
1.26 x 10 to the power 30 (1.26 mil- 
lion million million million million). 
Quite long odds, but amazingly | am 
willing to bet on it. If | am asking 
Catherine to be my bookie | suppose 
| need to allow her to shorten the 
odds in the classic bookie's tradition. 
Let's take 24 of the zeroes off and 
call it a cool million to one. Will 
Catherine take a tenner on it? 

Robin Campbell at least has given 
up half of his argument. | note he 
appears to be no longer contesting 
that smoking kills the actual smoker. 
If he is, | have all sorts of stuff from 
Doll's 50-year prospective paper with 
no meta-analysis (BMJ 2004). Robin 
claims that his original piece was 
“justifying my habit of smoking”. Slight 
moving of the goalposts again. He 
was in fact justifying his habit of 
smoking all over the rest of us in 
general and the SMC in particular. 
He is right in saying that evidence 
on passive smoking and cancer re- 
lies on meta-analysis. | shall simply 
quote Stanton Glantz, professor of 
medicine, University of California, 
San Francisco: “The real killer from 
second-hand smoke is heart dis- 
ease, not lung cancer. Heart disease 
kills about ten times more people 
than lung cancer. Not even the to- 


LY 


bacco industry has contested the evi- 
dence on asthma.” 


Yours, Perkin Warbeck 
TAC Towers Annexe, Glasgow 


Ed. — Did Sir Richard Doll ever go for 
a walk (or get spooked) in Glen Doll? 
Or, for that matter, has anyone from 
Tebay ever bought or sold anything 
on eBay? 


He Soe ie Sige a RN es eS) 
Dear Editor, 


When | read the letters by Catherine 
Moorehead and Robin Campbell on 
how nice environmental tobacco 
smoke is (that’s irony, by the way), 
with their misleading use of scientific 
language to give an air of authority to 
unscientific nonsense, | was at a loss 
as to where to begin to reply. It would 
take a book. And they would still not 
be persuaded. 

Then | paused to reflect and real- 
ised that what really, really annoyed 
me was that | read TAC to get away 
from all this. Public health is my pro- 
fessional life. Getting outdoors is my 
escape. TAC is part of that escape. 
This misplaced rubbish was intruding 
into my escape. 

So two simple thoughts. (1) TAC is 
not the place for a debate on the health 
risks of smoking and environmental 
tobacco smoke. (2) Smokers are very 
much in the minority in the population. 
They create a stink that most of us 
don't want to inhale. In my hill club, 
the few smokers are mature enough 
to recognise that and simply absent 
themselves to smoke outside. 


Yours aye, 
David Gordon, Dunblane 


Ed. — OK, no more squabbles about 
smoking unless it's directly related to 
hills or huts and suchlike. On the 
subject of smoking on hills, however, 
it's worth quoting (if only because it's 
one of my favourite passages from 
any hill book) Ben Humble on the 
subject of how Messrs Naismith and 
Douglas once tackled the “fearsome 
gendarme’ on Sgurr nan Gillean: ‘[we] 
camped in full view of the difficulty, 
discussed it leisurely, smoked a pipe 
over it, made fun of it and finally 
strolled across without much diffi- 
culty.” — The Cuillin of Skye, p59 of 
the 1986 edition. 

And an amusing visual observation 
on the subject can be found at 
www.sghurol.demon.co.uk/chris_ 


tyler.htm (the smoker is TAC’s very  ,_ 


own Chris Tyler, and the location is © 
the top of the In Pinn — on which 
mighty summit more in TAC64), 
ee a ee el 
Dear TAC, 


Re TAC61, p8, BitburgerGermanbeer, e 
sold in Tesco, comes in a strong, re- ~~ 


useable, screw-top plastic bottle 


which is very handy on the hill, even 

_ after the beer has been drunk. 

_ Regarding Trail magazine, when 
and why did “gear’ become “kit? | 


-_ don’t know why it matters to me, it 
| just does. 


Rock on, 


« - Andy Beaton, Dingwall 


Ed. — When | worked in a Glasgow 
homelessness unit in the early days 
of TAC, gear and kit were both eu- 
phemisms for heroin. Maybe Trail and 
TGO are really just junkie mags. 


aS See | 
Dear TAC, 


| wish to share with the readers an 
unpleasant experience | had today 
(29 August) whilst attempting to 
climb Tinto. | had parked at the car 
park to the north of Tinto at Fallburn 
and was planning to climb the hill by 
the well-worn path which follows its 
northern ridge over Totherin Hill to 
the summit. It was quite wet and 
windy and | was the only person 
around, and as | walked towards the 
wooden gate which gives access to 
the beginning of the path | discover- 
ed to my surprise there was a chain 
and padlock on the gate. However, 
| ignored this and climbed over it 
and was about ten minutes along 
the path approaching the hillside 
when | reached the next wooden 
gate and to my complete horror | 
suddenly noticed that there were 
about six huge bulls and many more 
cows on the open hillside and on 
the path! My heart sank and | felt it 
would be too dangerous to attempt 
to walk past them. | turned back to 
the car with a heavy heart, my plans 
for the day thwarted. 


bulls were intended by the landowner 
to discourage walkers from venturing 
on to the hill? This is my opinion. | 
was surprised to encounter this on 
such a popular hill and | have also 
noticed recently when walking on 
Tinto that a “Keep Out” sign has ap- 
peared on the other path leading to 
the easterly ridge over Scaut Hill to 
the summit, as well as high fences at 
the roadside discouraging access. 
It would seem that the owner of this 
hill wishes to keep walkers out. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jim Martin, Glasgow 


Mike Dales, access and conserva- 
tion officer at the MCofS, writes: | 
exchanged emails with Jim Martin 
about his incident and then spoke 
about it with Simon Pilpel, one of 
the South Lanarkshire access offic- 
ers. His colleague Phil Glennie had 
been there sometime after Jim and 
everything was OK — it always is 
when the official goes to visit. Any- 
way, the local authority now has the 
date when it was not OK, and the 
nature of why it was not OK. There's 
no saying how long the gate was 
locked and the cattle were on the 
path, but it shouldn't happen at all 
on a popular path like that. I'd cer- 
tainly welcome any future reports of 
similar incidents so that | can get 
straight back to South Lanarkshire 
and get them to address the problem. 


Ed. — | walked the Faliburn route on 
13 October and there was no prob- 
lem: gates were open and no bulls 
or cows were to be seen (although 
there was some residual cattle crap 
on the path). But, as Mike Dales 
says, this path should never be 
closed in this way, certainly not uni- 
laterally by a farmer, so if any other 
readers have encountered problems 
here, please let TAC know and we 
will forward details on to Mike. 

As regards the access problem on 
the eastern side of Tinto, this has 
been around for a while (see TAC37, 
p7), but is again something that sim- 
ply shouldn't be happening. Some 
kind of route, ideally wide open but at 
worst briefly corridorised, should be 
available given that this has been a 
traditional ascent/descent option on 
Tinto for decades. It's to be hoped 
that the Scottish access act, once it 
“goes live” in February, will enable 
such situations to be resolved swiftly 
and painlessly. 


ea 
Dear TAC, 


For some months, perhaps even 
longer, the John Muir Trust and 
the Forestry Commission have been 
staring at the awkward problem of 
the car park at Braes of Foss, on FC 
land and maintained by them, but 
used almost entirely by JMT Schie- 
hallion addicts at no cost to them. 
The JMT’s new path starts there and 
has made the car park even more 
popular, to the extent that it can’t 
cope at busy weekends. In their lat- 
est journal, July 2004, JMT manage- 
ment say “they are not in favour of 
car parking charges at this car park’. 
So far, so good. But the problem is 
still there, namely access to the icon- 
ic Schiehallion, its popularity, and its 
general accessibility from Scot- 
land's main residential towns. 

It would be really good to see the 
JMT giving a lead here. Their chair- 
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man, Dick Balharry, needs the support 
of all of us if he is to re-establish the 
upkeep of wild land on the JMT’s cur- 
riculum — after all, that was its original 
remit and raison d’étre. A short-term 
solution (enlarge the car park, make the 
toilet block available year-round, etc) 
would be easier than the long-term (re- 
think the car park arrangement, talk to 
the well-intentioned neighbours, come 
up with a joint plan, cost it, etc). Expect 
this to take some time. No quick fix. 
Schiehallion needs to become ‘wilder’, 
otherwise it will just become a honey- 
pot with the essential toilet block being 
the main reason for stopping off there! 

Balharry defines wild land as that 
which eagles inhabit. Since eagles 
avoid people, people need to be less 
visible there. So, in discussion with the 
FC and Highland Perthshire Commu- 
nity Land Trust aka the Dun Coillich 
Group, JMT should consider how to 
encourage eagles. The main car park 
for the area needs to be further away 
than at present, likewise the toilet 
block, with screening (trees) and the 
involvement of Perth and Kinross 
Council. There needs to be a full-blown 
plan, with costing, and funding. 

Charging for use of the car park 
seems almost trivial in this scenario. 
But without the grand plan — no possi- 
bility of eagles! 


Yours, 
John Allen, Killin 


Sea a ee a 
Dear TAC, 


It is a pity that Nick Aitken (TAC62, p15) 
only quotes Alan Blanco’s last sentence 
from TAC60. Earlier, Alan says “Re- 
spect the wind and the waves and rock 
and wildlife, take care where you tread 
and leave no trace of your presence, 
but, please don't be put off by the bul- 
lies with the power.” | totally agree 
with Alan. We should climb any moun- 
tains we fancy. The land morally be- 
longs to all. Any historical study will 
show how it has been “acquired” by the 
few, often very dubiously. 

St Kilda was easier of access in the 
19th century when it had a resident 
population served by a regular steam- 
ship service from Glasgow. Moreover, 
then there were no restrictions or non- 
sense about permission. The older 
mountaineering journals contain sev- 
eral accounts of clmbing the stacks. 
Climbers just waited for suitable weath- 
er conditions and off they went with a 
local boatman. 

Nick Aitken says we should listen po- 
litely while the warden explains the 
dangers of St Kilda. Is St Kilda the only 
place in Scotland with dangerous cliffs 
and hills? Of course not. Perhaps Nick 
thinks we should have wardens sta- 
tioned at the trail-head of every moun- 
tain to lecture us and forbid us the 
joys of walking alone. 


Were | young with climbing expert- 
ise, | would wait for the perfect day 
outside the nesting season, find a 
friendly boatman, and go to the 
stacks without announcing my attempt 
to anyone. 

No, Alan Blanco is not talking piffle, 
nor does he have tongue in cheek. He 
is expressing very well what most dedi- 
cated hillwalkers feel about access 
bans on any moutains. 


Yours, Rowland Bowker, Portinscale 


Ed. — Thanks go to Thomas Mc- 
Eldowney for pointing out that the 
-wrong URL was given in TAC62. It 
should have been www.kilda.org.uk 
rather than www.kilda.org (which, as 
Thomas says, leads “to some kind of 


pop-up hell”). 
eA Ss UT eS One RE ea ee 


Dear TAC, 


A friend and colleague of mine had 
an interesting experience in Glen Coe 
recently. Having stravaiged the mighty 
Bidean from peak to peak, she drop- 
ped down into the legendary Lost Val- 
ley, intent on savouring the beauties 
of the rock-strewn gorge as the splen- 
did finale to a satisfying day out. Tired 
but happy, she enjoyed a last glimpse 
of the Corrie of Spoils before taking the 
path back to her car and the cares of 
the world. But what was this? There 
appeared to be some commotion be- 
low, on the bridge over the River Coe. 
What was it? She screwed up her eyes. 
A strange creature ... no, two heads ... 
two people ... fighting? Imagine her 


Two poems by Gordon Jarvie (see TAC62, p12), 
4 “alluding to the unpredictable weather experienced by 


hillwalkers (and others) this year’... 


A hot day in Knoydart 


Whatever is it with the lizard? 
A frog, a hare, a deer is no slouch 


at getting out of the road if danger beckons, 


but lizards are the gold-medal winners 
of evasion and rapid transit. 

Away they dart, a flash in the grass, 
almost faster than light. Well, 

almost faster than my eyesight. 


What is it about lizards? 
Do they so detest my aftershave? 


Or is it that after their six-month hibernation 
the sense of sun soaking into damp skin 


has them so fired up 
as they bask on slabs of rocky schist 


surprise when, on closer inspection, 
she discovered that the bridge had 
been rendered temporarily impass- 
able by two naked men engaged in 
an act of vigorous buggery! 

My friend, soul of discretion that she 
is, retreated out of sight and proceed- 
ed to stamp her feet and yodel to alert 
the transported twosome to her im- 
minence. No whit abashed, the 
homo-erotic Horatians instead redou- 
bled their efforts, apparently excited 
by the prospect of the public gaze! 

This tale came to mind the other 
day as | was reading a report (as you 
do) of the conference of the Charter- 
ed Institution of Water and Environ- 
mental Management. Delegates at 
this learned assembly were treated 
to a paper splendidly entitled The 
Socio-sexual Use of Public Recrea- 
tional Space: Managing the Public 
Sex Environment in Country Parks. 
The lecture was delivered by Dr 
Richard Byrne, an expert in (ahem) 
rural affairs. According to the good 
doctor, the most pressing manage- 
ment problem in country parks is not 
access, nor litter, but “organised 
multi-partner sexual contacts”, more 
vulgarly known as “dogging”. 

Perhaps for some readers, the 
term “dogging” conjures up an image 
of Hamish Brown and Kitchy strid- 
ing out on another Munro round: noth- 
ing, alas, could be further from the 
sordid truth. A dogger is one who 
spies on a couple who are having 
outdoor sex; the spying is however 
expected and welcomed by the cou- 


Write toTAG: 
3 Ferry Orchard 
Cambuskenneth 

Stirling, FK9 5ND 
Dave.Hewitt@dial.pipex.com 


ple, who will often invite the dogger to 
participate. 

The practice is almost as old as 
the hills: there is an entertainingly ob- 
scene Latin poem on the subject 
(Google Catullus 56 if you've ever 
wanted to know the Latin for rigid 
tool). More contemporaneously, the 
activity has been taken up by various 
sexually jaded celebrities, most of 
whom cannot be mentioned here for 
fear of m’learned friends. One self- 
confessed practitioner, however, is 
footballer Stan Collymore — and what 
better name for a dogger? 

Stan’s favoured recreational area 
was Cannock Chase in Staffordshire; 
but my friend's experience would sug- 
gest that the practice is moving out 
from the country park to the wilder 
areas. Perhaps readers encountering 
such activity in the Scottish hills could 
report the details to the Editor, the 
information to be retained in a Dogger 
Bank? 


Yours, Gordon Smith, Kilmarnock 


WOOF! 
\ WOOF! 


Strathfarrar hills 


Returning her precious and fabulous key 


to the lady who keeps the gate 
of the private road into Strathfarrar 


I try in vain to describe to her 
the kind of day it has been for me: 


the climb into misted mountains, 


the crossing of a gently raging stream, 
the wet and windy ridge walk, 
compass readings deftly corrected 
among cold and clammy clouds, 
giving way to sunshine and long views. 
All this and more in company 

| do not choose to lose 


for any length of time... 


So | merely say to her, “Madam, 
has anyone told you that in your hand 


you hold a key to enchantment?” 


that all signs of sluggishness are sloughed off 
by these glimmers of greased lightning in Glendessary? 


Lizards in Ischia or in the Pyrenees? 
Fair enough. But lizards in Knoydart? 


And another thing — whence come 
all these whirring dragonflies? 

Are they eating the myriad midges? 
And what feeds on the dragonflies? 
Food for thought, food for lizards. 


14 August 2004 


6 June 2004 


...and a Munroist’s haiku 
from Mick Harney 
on a similar theme... 


Scottish summer game. 
Thunder plays tag in mountains. 
Climbers hide in woods. 


nox TNO] 


Chewing your own leg off was not an act to be under- 
taken lightly or performed halfway. At what point and by 
what process did the coyote make the decision to sink 
its teeth into its own flesh? Presumably there first came 
a period of waiting and weighing. But after that? 

— Jonathan Franzen, The Corrections 


t 11:32am on Thursday, 1 May 2003, Aron Ralston 

cut off his own arm using the blade and pliers of 
a Leatherman-type multi-tool. He arrived at this unfor- 
tunate juncture because of a mixture of his own care- 
lessness and some really, really bad luck. The care- 
lessness involved telling absolutely no one where he 
was going before he set off on an easy day-trip down 
Blue John Canyon, a remote and infrequently visited 
sandstone slot in east-central Utah. The bad luck in- 
volved an encounter with a chockstone — a chunk of 
dislodged rock wedged between the narrow walls of the 
canyon. While going over the top of this, he felt it 
move. Dropping quickly off the far side, he found it roll- 
ing after him. Raising his hands to fend it off, he ended 
up with his right hand and wrist inextricably trapped be- 
tween the rock and the canyon wall. Oops. 

That was on the afternoon of Saturday, 26 April. Five 
days later, Ralston had finished the pint of water he had 
with him, and had started drinking his own urine. He 
had tried to chip away the rock around his trapped hand, 
but found it too solid. He had tried to fashion a pulley 
system to lift the rock, but that didn’t work. So eventu- 
ally he broke his own forearm, tied on a toumiquet, and 
sawed through skin, muscle and tendon until he was 
free. Then he walked and abseiled farther down the can- 
yon until a chance encounter with a search helicopter 
saved his life. 

Ralston describes all this well — apart from an occa- 
sional long reach for a bit of pointless purple prose, his 
writing is clear and evocative. He conjures up the long, 
freezing nights, the hallucinatory interludes, the alter- 
nating episodes of desperation and resignation, and the 
final rush of horrific activity that set him free. (| could, 
however, really have done without the frequent out- 
bursts of sentimentality and “wildemess spirituality” that 
seem to be a required part of all American outdoors 
literature.) 


Although the story of entrapment, escape and rescue 


is central, there isn’t enough material there to fill a book 
— so Ralston interleaves the main story with a series 
of chapters describing episodes from his earlier life. It’s 
a good idea — we want to know more about the sort of 
person who has the fortitude to make such an appalling 
decision and carry it through. We learn that Ralston is 
immensely fit and extremely independent, frequently 
setting off alone on huge winter excursions among Col- 
orado’s 14000ft peaks. But we also begin to see that he 
has a long history of behaviour that transcends simple 
“risk-taking” and might be better described as “death- 
seeking”. He climbs alone during winter storms, rafts 
white water by starlight or in children’s inflatable boats, 
skis avalanche-prone snow, and leaps fully-clothed 
into a fast-flowing river for a laugh. Almost every story 
seems to involve a near-miss survived by a combina- 
tion of physical endurance and blind luck. Ralston him- 
self reflects on the irony that, after so many narrow 
escapes from sudden death, he might end up dying 
slowly in his slot canyon after a simple day out. Even 
more disconcertingly, it's evident that at some level 
Ralston’s behaviour is a performance, laid on for those 
around him to admire. A friend once cautioned him with 
the phrase, “It’s not what you do, it’s who you are,” and 
during his long period of entrapment, Ralston reflects 
on this and seems to come to understand that he is 
trying to define himself through his various dangerous 
exploits. But after that, the performance goes on: he 
keeps a video diary while trapped, and it ends up occu- 
pying most of a one-hour tape, which he hopes will be 
played at his funeral; while sawing away at his arm, he 
thinks, “This is gonna make one hell of a story to tell 
my friends”; and, most bizarrely, he wastes time photo- 
graphing the severed remnant of his foreatm before 
tuming to hike down the canyon in a race against con- 
tinuing blood loss. 

The language Ralston uses to describe his eventual 
interaction with his rescuers is revelatory in itself: we 
find him “barking” instructions, issuing a “command” or 
interrupting people in a “firm voice”; he crosses space 
by “hiking at full speed” or taking “half a dozen long 
strides”. For someone who has spent five days stand- 
ing in one place with no food and little water, and who is 
estimated to have lost more than a litre of blood, this is 
a remarkable performance. Ralston is so fit and strong- 
willed that these recollections may well be entirely 
accurate ... but what is interesting is his clear conscious- 
ness of his own performance, and his careful choice of 
language to make sure that it is communicated to his 
readers. 

So we have a well-told tale of endurance, resourceful- 
ness and courage, combined with a rather worrying in- 
sight into the mind of a strangely driven man. When a 
park ranger phoned Ralston’s mother to tell her that 
her missing son was safe and in hospital, he asked if 
there was anything he could do for her. She had two 
requests: “Please be in touch as you know more,’ and 
“Please don’t be judgmental.” To me, that second re- 
quest speaks volumes about Ralston’s life so far. 


